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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A REPORT, which appeared to announce a comparatively small 
movement in the Crimea, seems on a second view, should it have 
been correctly reported, to throw great Ifght ae the proceedings 
-of the Allies. It is the announcement of an advance by Sir Colin 
Campbell from Eupatoria. But the value of it will be best under- 
stood when we have recalled the other recently assumed positions 
of the Allied forces. Let us remember, that while the army of 
Eupatoria has been very greatly strengthened, and while Gortscha- 
koff still maintains what we may call his South-westernmost out- 
post at Fort Constantine on the North sea-point of Sebastopol, 
the French General D’Autemarre has been extending his outposts 
on the Upper Belbek, pressing close upon the Russians, and the 
Russians in their turn have been gradually removing the weight 
of their numbers from their front. By the appearances of re- 
sistance lately made from the fortified position of Gortschakoff, 
it would appear that his intention has been, very slowly to 
maintain a species of fortified march to the rear, making the ad- 
vance of the Allies as slow and as costly as possible. It now ap- 
pears questionable whether he has not delayed too long for his 
safety. While the positions of the Allies have been strengthened | 
at Eupatoria and the Upper Belbek, we have had the reduction | 
of Kinburn on the 17th of October, planting the Allied forces in 
the rear of Perekop. At the latest dates, the position of Gort- 
schakoff appeared to occupy a triangle between <Aitodor, Fort 
Constantine, and Simpheropol: his road towards Perekop would 
lie Northward from the latter place. Such are the relative posi- 
tions, when we have the telegraphic despatch announcing that Sir 
Colin Campbell had advanced with the army of Eupatoria, in two 
days, to ‘Aktatschi—a place beyond Simpheropol on the Northern 
road. It would, of course, be entirely premature to conjecture 
whether Gortschakoff should elect to offer battle on his left flank, 
or, counting upon the heterogeneous character of the Eupatoria 
army, attempt to force his way in spite of Campbell; or whether 
he should make a detour,—a troublesome and hazardous task in a 
difficult country at a critical season. 

There is one point which presses for a practical solution in the 
British Army. The statements that General Simpson has pressed 
his own resignation are confirmed, and are in fact evidently true. 
The obvious grounds for his resigning are sufficient, When he 

ted the post at the head of the Staff, with a prospective possi- 
bility of taking the chief command, that was rather as a support 
to Lord Raglan, in case of a contingency that actually occurred, than 
as a permanent arrangement. Unable to sit on horseback, Gene- 
ral Simpson is of course unable to follow up the enemy, or to keep 
pace with hisown army. Itis affirmed that a successor will be 
appointed without reference to routine in seniority or rank; 
a. although another officer has been alluded to, the man 
expected to be announced is General Codrington. The rea- 
son for any delay in officially mentioning his name is said 
to be, that an inquiry has been proceeding into his con- 
duct as commander of the division that attacked the Redan. There 
were strong accusations against him; it is understood, however, 
not only that he had an answer, but that his answer has been suf- 
ficient, and that his promotion will follow. One especial reason for 
the selection has been the necessity for having a man who can 
command his temper and accommodate himself to necessities in 
council as well as in the field. If there is a more decided and 
dashing officer, it is possible that such a man might be impetuous 
and proud in Poacher! poe well as in the field; and undoubtedly 
these considerations must have their weight, so long as the re- 
spective Governments'of France and England agree in cutting up 
an auttiority divided equally in their —- and naval forces. 
The uninitiated public is puzzled to understand why a more natural 
disposition of authority should not be attained by concentration ; 

[Latest Eprrion.]} 











France assuming the command by land, England by sea. Were 
such an arrangement complete, the tempers of officers in council 
would matter less, since military consideration alone would suftice 
to render them obedient under sole command. 





In France, the latest act of the Government implies unallayed 
apprehensions with regard to the effect of dear food during the 
winter, political aa well as moral. A new edict is added to the 
series of measures. Government had prohibited the export of 
cereals from Algeria, except for France; and now, while it en- 
cauyrages importations of corn, favouring “ the navigation that 
reglizes them,” and reducing the tariffs of railway conveyance, it 
threatens “severe measures” against “ jobbers attempting to 
create a fraudulent rise in rural districts.” It also prohibits 
the export of corn, buckwheat, rye, maize, potatoes, and chestnuts. 
The recently announced credit of. ten millions of francs is placed at 
the diena--! ~8 ¢h~ Dantnate af the denartments, who are enjoined 
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to organize local associations in order to alleviate the transitory 
dearness of provisions by the distribution of breud, &c., and by in- 
voking the aid of private charity. At the same time that the Em- 
peror is thus regulating imports and exports, and taking the initi- 
ative in universal charity, his Minister announces that he shall 
know how to maintain that calm which his “ energetic will re- 
stored to France, even should it be invaded by agitators,”—such 
agitators as have taken advantage of winter prospects to begin tu- 
multuary meetings in our Hyde Park. The Mr inister of the Inte- 
rior of course does not allude to the English agitation by name, 
but the forewarning has not been overlooked in Paris. 

Agitation has revived in Italy, from two recent causes that ap- 
peared to have been laid in repose. The possession of the Neapolitan 
throne is again the subject of discussion. It would seem that a 
new pamphlet has been circulated, or the old one of Saliceti cireu- 
lated with a new title and in new quarters, showing that the Li- 
berals of Naples cannot act alone, that they are not likely to re- 
ceive aid from other Italian states, and that as they are not content 
to endure the rule of Ferdinand Bourbon much longer, Lucien 
Murat is the only solution. The Piedmontese journals discuss this 
pamphlet freely, but not altogether favourably. It has been ad- 
mitted by Austrians, as well as the countrymen of other states, 
that if Piedmont and Naples were of one mind, they must rule Italy, 
which would be ipso facto independent. But to realize that caleu- 
lation, the new King of Naples should be a man able to compre- 
hend the opportunity that lies before him; and of that capacity 
Lucien Murat has given no evidence. We have not yet seen the pre- 
tender to the Neapolitan throne who could be expected to emulate 
the possessor of the Sardinian throne in energy and practical sa- 
gacity; but it is a great fact that the succession to the Nea- 

litan throne is now discussed in a free press and in the Italian 


anguage. 

The Casati affair, too, which appeared to be laid at rest, still 
creates bad blood between Piedmont and Florence. The subject 
has only now assumed much importance. M. Casati is a son of a 
Lombard nohle who is netegelized in Piedmont, and the son is 
attached to the diplomatic strvice of nis °W country. It was in 
a course of routine that he came to Florence; and tuc Tuscan 
Government made no objection, until, it is now supposed, instigatea 
by Austria, the Florentine Minister demanded the recall of young 
Casati, with an arrogance that provoked refusal; and the endea- 
vours of Lord Normanby have failed to conciliate the disputants, 
or to close a quarrel that may lead to very serious issues. 





A telegraph sent after the departing steamer on its way be- 
tween Boston and Halifax reports that the American Govern- 
ment had asked the recall of Mr. Crampton, the British 
sentative at Washington, who has become implicated in pro- 
ceedings counter to the law of the United States, to enlist no 
for the British-American Legion. Mr. Crampton might perhaps 
have aided the recruiting-officers whe ventured within the fron- 
tiers of the Union without much blame, if he had succeeded; but 
to venture upon proceedings of that kind is a hazard justified only 
by perfect success. It has not been perfectly successful. Never- 
theless, it is probable that the telegraph is only putting its own 
hasty and fallacious inferences upon recently reported facts. It 
is possible, also, that our own Leading Journal may be putting 
wide inferences upon the known fact that armed vessels have been 
sent from this country to reinforce the West Indian squedron—as 
against some filibustering attack, it is presumed; and our con- 
temporary anticipates the Foreign Office in uttering a manifesto 
almost like a declaration of war. : 





Death has been unusually busy among our public characters: 
of the number carried off, we have to reckon Sir William Moles- 
worth, Lord Wharncliffe, and Mr, Lucas,—allj- even the last, 
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remarkable men. Uniting a stout Nonconformist training with | 


Yorkshire independence and the fervour of Irish Catholicism, Mr. 


Lucas was the man to represent the Papacy in the House of Com- | P' 
rey and to revive the dying O’Con- | 


mons with Cromwellian 


nellism of Ireland with an infusion of Saxon vigour. With his 


Quaker origin, his English blood, and his freshness as a member | 


of the Opposition Papacy of Ireland, Mr. Lucas was a decided in- 


vention and a success ; but he lived to find newer influences in | 


Treland too strong for him. The cross between Yorkshire and 
West Meath was overruled by a still stronger cross between the 
fertile soil of Ireland and the enterprise of England. The emigra- 
tion of immense numbers had carried away the subjects of the 
priesthood ; the introduction of English ideas with English capital 
and the English scale of prosperity had elevated the labouring 
class. No doubt, national education had also contributed to alter 
the stamp of the existing people, and the day of O’Connellism was 

ast even beyond the power of a Lucas to revive it. A sense of 
ailure, added to over-exertion, no doubt contributed to hasten the 
death of a man whose voice will be missed in Parliament, although 
it has not long been heard within the walls. 

It is some time since we had frequently heard the voice of Lord 
Wharnclitte, best known to us as Stuart Wortley, the estimable 
and intelligent Conservative who rescued for mankind what others 
so often give to party. He was always ready to aid in a really 


| Head Inn. 


good cause, from the promotion of Reformatory Schools to the es- | 


tablishment of Tribunals of Commerce. 

The death of Molesworth, however, is beyond comparison a 
greater event than the other two. It creates a vacancy in the 
Cabinet and in the administration of the Colonies, and it leaves a 
painful blank in our muster-roll of statesmen. Molesworth had ac- 
ceded fo one of the highest posts in the Cabinet without forfeiting 
his independence ; and in acquiring the trust of his Sovereign as a 
Minister of State, he retained the trust of his constituency and of 
the most liberal party in England. Like Stuart Wortley, he re- 
presented the intelligent class of English country gentlemen; but 


while Stuart Wortley won the esteem of all parties by soften- | 


~' political distinctions and labouring in questions that were not 
political, Molesworth equally won the esteem, although he presented 
opinions extreme in their most emphatic and undisguised form. 

e was respected for his earnestness, for his information, and for 
the discretion that accompanied the vigour of his convictions. 
As the representative of the most energetic type of English 
country gentlemen, he is not to be replaced; and the Cabinet 
must go without that element of strength. As an official admin- 
istrator it will not be so difficult to replace him. The affairs of 
our Colonies have been pretty well put in train, and they chiefly 
F€quure a Minister whose name and repute shall satisfy our out- 
lying dependencies that he does not intend to betray their assured 
interests, to revoke any of the concessions that have been made to 
them, or to injure them through ignorance. Should Lord Har- 
rowby prove to be the successor of Sir William Molesworth, all 
these assurances will be given to the Colonies, at the same time 
that the Cabinet will be strengthened by the promotion of a man 
whose public life has shown that he is superior to party, while his 
latest address to the public has proved how heartily he participates 
the national sentiment in the question of the day. 





The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has responded to its me- 
morialists, and to the Little-Shilling interest, by a report ac- 
knowledging that the Chamber may be called upon to claim from 
the Government a measure to prevent a break-down of the Bank 
Act of 1844. In other words, the standing army of Anti-Bul- 
lionists are taking advantage of the “ calamitous crisis” that 
they half hope for, in order to upset the second and com- 
plementary statute of “ Peel’s Rill Peel.” Unfortunately for 
their hopes, they are certain $5 encyunuer tuc ouumgoss TO 
sistance from all in? onal men in Parliament, and from the 


great Uoay of the business public, to whom successive appeals | 


have always resulted in one decision. The report remarks, that 
in 1847 the Bank Act was powerless to afford facilities, and that 
Government must now more promptly take the course which it 
took after much importunity in 1847. 
mended the Bank Directors to enlarge their discounts, only at a 
higher rate of interest—8 per cent; and Government promised, if 
the Directors should exceed the proportion of notes to bullion 
fixed by statute, that a bill of indemnity should be proposed 
in Parliament. The City writer of the Zimes remarks, in an 
article of admirable clearness and cogency, that the promise was 
made in 1847 during a panic, only for the sake of the moral effect 


Government then recom- | 


in preventing panic from becoming something worse, but that | 


the promise never came in force, because the natural operation 


of the Bank Act had already created a reaction in the current of | 


bullion, and interference was neither necessary nor desirable. At 
present the Bank Act is working quite satisfactorily, and there is no 
ic; while, most certainly, there will be a more determined in- 
isposition on the part of Government to repeat even the promise 
of an objectionable interference. That the subject will be pressed 
on Parliament, we foresee ; the result may be foreseen with equal 
distinctness. 








Che Court. 


Tue QUEEN received with more than usual state, on Wednesday, the de- | 


putation appointed by the Corporation of London to present an address 
of congratulation on the fall of Sebastopol. Her Majesty sat in St. 
George’s Hall, with Prince Albert on her left, and the Duchesses of Wel- 
lington and Atholl on her right. The Lord Mayor, Mr, Alderman Wire 


the mover, and Mr. Dakin the seconder, were admitted to kiss hands at 
the close of the ceremony. The larger part of the Corporation were also 
resent. 

Her Majesty and the children have taken their usual drives abroad; 
and Prince Albert, besides visiting Aldershot, has been out shooting. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited London early yesterday forenoon, 
called on the Duchess of Gloucester, and returned to Windsor Castle at 
two o’clock. 

Among the guests at the Castle, have been Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Panmure, Lord Hardinge, the Earl of Clarendon, Sir Richard Pakenham, 
Sir Charles and Lady Mary Wood, Sir Richard England, Prince Edward 
of Saxe- Weimar, and the Count and Countess de Lavradio, 


Che Plrtropalis. 

The vacancy in the representation of Southwark created by Sir William 
Molesworth’s death has called forth two candidates; Mr. George Scovell, 
and Sir Charles Napier. Both attended meetings of electors on Thursday 
night, and both found plenty of supporters. Mr. Scovell, who has once 
before offered his services to the borough, met his friends at the Queen’s 
He said he was prepared to vote for the ballot, the non-en- 
dowment by the State of any religious sect, an extension of the suffrage, 
a reform of the defective system of administration in our public depart- 
ments, and for all measures which would promote the well-doing of the 
working classes. In his printed address he says—“ I feel that no Govern- 
ment should be supported that does not unflinchingly, unequivocally, and 
by every means that it can command, prosecute the present legitimate 
war to such a termination as shall leave no doubt of the security and fu- 
ture progress of civilization.’”’ The meeting decided that he should be 
supported. Sir Charles Napier attended a meeting at the Bridge-house 
Hotel. The main portion of his address consisted of criticisms on the 
war, and his personal quarrel with the Admiralty. This did not satisfy 
his hearers ; they wanted to know something beyond his opinions on the 
question of the war. He replied, that he was “liberal to the backbone,” 
and then professed opinions very similar to those of Mr. Scovell. Sir 
Charles declines a personal canvass, but intends to hold a series of mect- 
ings. The other side will canvass the electors. 











The second Sunday meeting of the dear-bread series, in Hyde Park, 
was very much like the first,—neither more nor less significant. A crowd 
gradually collected towards the middle of the afternoon; a ring was 
formed ; and the same stump-orator appeared to enlighten the multitude 
on the sins of the aristocracy, the virtues of the labouring classes, and on 
the best mode of gaining over the soldiers and the police, namely, by dis- 
tributing tracts. His discourse was interrupted, towards the close, by a 
wanton assault upon a livery-servant, who, for some unknown reason, 
was chased out of the Park. Then the more active youths began to pelt 
the Police with vexatious though harmless missiles. The Police, how- 
ever, bore it patiently, separated the delinquents into several bodies, and 
no harm ensued. 

In the direction of the Marble Arch, says one of the reporters, * we found 
another orator holding forth in a style of rude eloquence, which, both in its 
matter and manner, was not without its attractions to many. He was re- 
lating the history of the appropriation of land in this country; and at the 
point when we came within the reach of his voice he was telling how Wil- 
liam the Conqueror parcelled out the English territory among his followers. 
Another philanthropist, with a brown paper parcel under his arm, and some- 
what advanced in life, was advocating in another part of the Park the system 
of Communism asa panacea for the high price of food, and almost every 
other evil. Towards five o’clock the day began to decline, and a slight 
drizzling rain set in; and so the crowd gradually dispersed, after holding 
what was rightly denominated by a working man ‘a Jackdaw’s Parliament,’ 
in which everybody tried to talk and nobody listened, because, in point of 
fact, nobody had anything to say worth listening to,” 





In charging the Grand Jury at the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, 
Commissioner Gurney referred to the lightness of the calendar, in some mea- 
sure the result of the new law extending the power of Magistrates to convict 
summarily; and he remarked that the working of this law required to be 
watched, as old offenders would have the opportunity by choosing a summary 
conviction to escape the heavier sentences which proof of former convictions 
would éause them to receive at the Sessions, 

Specht, the married German who robbed Johanna Doscher while pretend- 


| ing to visit her as a suitor, was convicted, and sentenced to six months’ im- 


prisonment. 

On Wednesday, Isabella Jolley was tried for the murder of her mother. It 
will be recollected that Mrs. Jolley was found dead with her throat cut, 
one morning ; and that her daughter Isabella stated that she had found her 
mother dead from the wound. They had been suffering from poverty, and 
Mies Jolley had procured a razor—she declared, for the purpose of killing 
herself, A surgeon gave evidence that the wound might have been self- 
inflicted. On'the whole, the Jury were disposed to concur in this view, and 
they found a verdict of ** Not guilty.”” Mr. Baron Alderson fully concurred 
in the verdict. 

Cortazar and Masip, the Spaniards who forged and uttered two letters of 
credit, were convicted of both crimes. 

George Mulley, charged with an attempt to kill Ellen Marney, a young 
woman who lived with him, was found guilty of the lesser offence of assault- 
ing with intent to do grievous bodily harm. Sentence, transportation_for 
life. 

A very extraordinary incident has occurred this week. Elizabeth Joyce, a 
young “‘ unfortunate,”’ about to become a mother, applied for admission at 
the St. Giles’s Workhouse. After some difficulty at the gate, she was allowed 
to go in; but a nurse almost immediately dismissed her, and she was turned 
into the street. Fortunately, she met an old acquaintance, William Baker; 
who engaged a room for her in Eagle Court, Red Lion Square ; and there she 
had not been long before a dead child was born. Isabella Ward, a person 
who acted for the landlady, was very much shocked; and, as Joyce says, 
ordered her into the street, and sey py her to pretend that the child had 
been born on the pavement of Red Lion Square, in order that the pie 
might be induced to take care of her. The dead child was carried in a shawl. 
A a was found, and he, believing the story, carried the girl to King’s 
College Hospital. The matter came before the Bow Street Magistrate. The 
workhouse nurse says she really disbelieved the girl’s statement; but de- 
clares that she told a porter to take her to another ward. The porters excuse 
themselves by saying that many girls trump up similar tales to get into the 

workhouse for a night: Joyce, and a female friend she had with her, were 
‘* giggling.”’ Isabella Ward explains, that Joyce, when upbraided for coming 
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to the house at Eagle Court in such a state,—there being nothing in the 
place for her proper treatment,—offered to go away; and, after swallowing 
some gin, went into the street of her own accord : the tale told to the police- 
man was invented as most likely to obtain immediate aid. The affuir is still 
under investigation. 


Captain Henry Stanton, an elderly gentleman who has retired from the | 


Army, has been doubly victimized by thieves. As he left a tavern at Mile- 
end, in the evening, a gang surrounded him, broke his watch from the chain, 
seized the spectacles from his nose, emptied his pockets of the money they 
contained, and dispersed. Subsequently a militiaman told Captain Stanton 
that, for a “ consideration,’ he could regain his property for him : the un- 
suspecting Captain too easily assented, and was led about from public-house 
to peer till he got into a low pot-house at Whitechapel. There the 
militiaman told him he would explain how the thieves plundered him : 
without waiting for the old gentleman’s consent, he took his neck-chain, 
money, and other property ; and, saying “* This is the way they got off !” 
immediately ran away. Owen M‘Carthy, of the Tower Hamlets Militia, has 
been remanded by the Worship Street Magistrate as the hero of this clever 
bit of roguery. 


A railway communicating between Croydon, Mitcham, and Wimbledon, 








and connected with London by the Epsom line and by the South-Western, | 


was opened on Monday. Within four days it produced its fatal accident. 


On Thursday afternoon, a train which was proceeding from Croydon towards | 
Mitcham left the rails, the engine ploughed into the earth for some distance, | 


and then turned over: John Bingham, the driver, fell beneath the ponderous 
mass, and was crushed to death ; the other men engaged on the train were 
more or less hurt, but not fatally. There were but three carriages, and 
only one was occupied; and of the five passengers in this only one, a lady 
appears to have been hurt. 

Cholera has appeared in that ill-situated and unhealthy prison the Mil- 
bank Penitentiary. On Monday, an inquest was held on a third victim: 
there had been seven cases, 


Che Provinces. 

The Sandon and Marston Agricultural Society had a Cabinet Minister 
for president at the annual dinner held last week. The speeches at the 
banquet were not more remarkable than the hundred other speeches de- 
livered at these meetings during the last three weeks; but the president 
of this Staffordshire banquet was the Earl of Harrowby, the main topic 
was the war, and curiosity was naturally excited to hear what he had to 
say. 

At the outset, Lord Harrowby confessed that when he joined the Ministry 
he participated in the feeling that our soldiers had been neglected. But he 
felt also that there was much to be said for those who had to extemporize a 
great war out of inadequate means. They had heard much lately about 
putting the right man in the right place, and it was important that this 
should be done ; but it was what no one was able to do at once, either in time 
of peace or war. It was impossible to know what a man was good for until 
he was tried—and it might happen that, when tried, those whom they ex- 
pected equal to a duty to be discharged were entirely deficient in the quali- 
ties essential to the office. They in their ordinary avocations plunged their 
hand into a sack of corn and drew out a sample, but they could not know 
before testing it what it was worth. They took the best security they could 
tind, and endeavoured, as every one should do, to put the right man 
into the right place; but if it was found that they had the wrong 
man, and they continued the wrong man in the wrong place long, 
then there was certainly room for great fault to be found. He had 
always felt that this is “‘a just, necessary, and righteous war.” If 
he had doubted that, the circumstances of the war must have dispelled his 
doubts. The thousands upon thousands of guns at Sebastopol could not have 
been heaped up for purposes of defence, but of aggressions. There is another 
Sebastopol in the Baltic. And what position did Russia occupy even now ? 
Cowed as she herself was, she yet cowed Germany. Although the whole of 
Europe might be said to be in favour of the cause undertaken by the West- 
ern Powers, Germany was awed by Russia from assuming her proper posi- 
tion. The necessity would have risen at some time of an exertion on 
the part of Europe to establish its independence, unless she submitted to be 
entirely at the mercy of the Russian bear; and there could be little doubt 
that a favourable opportunity had been taken, when England was in frank, 





firm, and cordial alliance with our noble and gallant neighbour, France. 
Well, he hoped that the war as now proceeding presented some features 


which might well satisfy, in some degree at least, public expectation, and 


that they would feel it was not their duty as soon as they had achieved a | 
great success to patch up a,hasty peace. It was, he admitted, desirable hon- | 


ourably to get rid of the war, but not until the cause which led to it had 
been removed. (Great cheering.) It would be poor economy of life and 
treasure, if, as soon as they gained an advantage, they made a peace, for- 
getful of the great object of the war—the future peace and liberty of Europe 
—which alone justified them in undertaking the war. 

The Earl of Ellesmere delivered a lecture “ on the war,” at the Wors- 
ley Literary Institution, on Tuesday. Although, of course, the great 
theme was cleverly and instructively treated, yet not much of it would 
be new to our readers, whatever it may have been to the Worsley au- 
dience, One point he put with new force—the national character of the 
war. 

“‘ There never was a war more essentially national. There have been 
many wars in this bad world of ours which have depended on the will of 
kings, of individual statesmen, or perhaps of kings’ favourites and kings’ 
mistresses ; the time has been when a woman of bad character at Versailles 
could set the world in arms by intrigues with the Ministers of the Crown; 
and I have lived in times myself when a man, by the vast power that he 
had attained, by the lustre of his former achievements and his great talents, 
could, contrary to the advice of all who surrounded him, contrary 
to the advice of his most faithful and more competent counsellors, 
launch the whole power of France and half the rest of Europe in an 
enterprise which proved the destruction of that power. I am alluding to 
Napoleon's former enterprise against Russia, undertaken at the individual 
will of Napoleon, after all his best advisers had counselled him against it. 
Now, this has been, in my opinion, emphatically a war of the people... . . 
It is very usual, when people are unanimous in favour of great sacrifices and 
reat struggles, that they should be influenced either by fear or by revenge. 

y the expression ‘ fear,’ I mean the anticipation of urgent and great dan- 
ger if they do not themselves strike a blow that shall prevent the necessity 
of a more serious war hereafter. By revenge, I mean retaliation for former 
insults and former injuries. Now, certainly neither of these influences had 
any great effect in bringing about the present struggle. . . . . In my opin- 
ion, it is a war partly of sentiment and partly of instinct of future anger ; 
and I believe that sentiment is a sound one and that instinct a wise one.’ 

Lord Ellesmere gently rebuked the nation for over-confidence at the 
outset; and, without underrating the damage already done to Russia, he 








does not think it sufficient to induce her to accede to the terms of peace 


which ought to be agreed to by the Allies: he therefore holds to a con- 
| tinuance of the war. His last words were “ St. George for England, and 
God defend the right!” 


The Duke of Cambridge, accompanied by Colonel Kinloch, paid an un- 
looked-for visit to the camp of the Foreign Legion at Shornclitfe, on 
|W ednesday. After inspecting the buildings, the Duke witnessed the 
| regiments, 3000 strong, go through the manceuvres of a brigade field-day, 
under Brigadier-General Von Stutterheim, The condition of the regi- 
ments gave great satisfaction. 

The bad custom of making deductions from the bounty offered to in- 
duce men to enlist as soldiers has produced a serious mutiny at Horfield 
Barracks, near Bristol. Several Irish Militiamen, who had entered the 
Land Transport service, arrived at the depOt at Horfield, on Wednesday. 
When they found that the cost of outfit would be deducted from the 5%, 
bounty, they assaulted their officers, tore off their epaulettes, and flung 
stones at them. The officers called in the artillery, and a howitzer was 
brought to bear on the mutineers. Still they did not yield. The how- 
itzer was loaded, and the desired effect was produced. Thirty men were 
instantly arrested. 

As might have been anticipated, Lord Mandeville, now Duke of Man- 
chester, has been succeeded in the representation of Huntingdonshire by 
a Conservative—Mr. Rust. The Liberal candidate, Mr. Heathcote, of 
Connington Castle, was not even nominated. The election took place on 
| Tuesday, in the Shire-hall at Huntingdon. Mr. Rust was proposed by Mr. 

Hussey of Upwood House, seconded by the Reverend J. Linton of Iem- 
| mingford, and elected unanimously. 
| The death of Mr. Tudway, on Saturday last, creates a vacancy for the 
| borough of Wells, which that gentleman represented since 1852. It is 
| remarked that Mr. Tudway’s father sat for Wells from 1815 to 1830, and 

that his great-uncle sat for the same borough from 1760 to 1815, Cap- 
| tain Jolitfe, a “Crimean hero,” and Mr, Sergeant Kinglake, are spoken 
| of as likely to be rival candidates for the vacant seat. 

The “rumoured Coalition” still furnishes a sore topic among the Con- 
servatives. On Tuesday, Lord Galway availed himself of an opportunity 
given by the dinner of the Worksop Labourers’ Friend Society to say “a 
few words in contradiction of the absurd rumour of an extraordinary 
coalition.” 

The suggested coalition was that of Lord John Russell, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli. Now, he should be very sorry if Lord John 
Russell had entered into the sort of coalition in question ; though he was not 
in a position to answer for him, or for Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Bright, asa 
member of the Peace Society, might very fairly be supposed to desire that an 
end should be put to the war. For his friend Mr, Disraeli, however, he 
thought he could answer more explicitly. As the leader of the Conservative 
party in this country, and as one who must, therefore, consult the feelings 
of those who acted with him, Mr. Disraeli—he thought he could undertake 
to say they might depend upon it—would never consent to any terms of 
accommodation with Russia which would not be likely to lead to an honour- 
able and a lasting peace. T 





They all knew the “dodges” played by parties. 
This rumour of a coalition might be one; but he believed such a coalition to 
be utterly impossible. He believed they would find that for the sake of 
place and power Mr. Disraeli would never endeavour to lead his party con- 
trary to what he believed to be the feelings of the people of England at the 
present moment. At the same time, they must recollect they had not gone 
to war to annihilate Russia—for who would think of going to war to annili- 
late an enormous empire like that? They went to war to protect a weak 
power against a strong one; and, depend upon it, they had read a severe 
lesson to Russia. 

Lord Galway was convinced that Lord Palmerston is now conducting 
the war in a far more satisfactory manner; and he assured his hearers 
that the Conservative party are not the men to make a “ peace at any 
price.” 

The Manchester folks anticipate that Mr. Bright will address his con- 
stituents before Parliament reassembles, at a “ great meeting’’ to be held 
in the new Free-trade Hall. This building will be even then incom- 
plete, but it is promised that it will be made “comfortable” for the oc- 
casion. 

The Jews of Exeter, Birmingham, and Norwich, have agreed to pre- 
sent congratulatory addresses to Mr. Alderman Salomons on his election 
as Lord Mayor of London. At Norwich an amendment was moved, on 
the ground that the Alderman had “compromised a religious principle ”’ 
by attending a Christian place of worship on the day of his election: but 
the opposition did not meet with much support, 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce sat two days this week, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, in deliberation on the Bank Act of 1844; and arrived at 


| a series of resolutions respecting that measure. Although “ the Council 
| see no reason for alarm in the present state of the commercial position 


and the general resources of the country, yet they cannot conceal from 
themselves the fact that there is a growing apprehension in the public 
mind of approaching difficulties.” Anticipating that the pressure for 
money, on account of war and food requirements, will cause a drain on 
the available banking capital, and bring about a state of things like that 


| in 1847, when the reserve-notes were exhausted while a large stock of 
bullion was retained, they call upon the Government to anticipate and 


prevent any similar break-down in public confidence, by declaring its 
readiness to assume the responsibility expected from it—namely, to sus- 
pend the operation of the Bank Act of 1844. 


The dinner of the Loughborough Agricultural Association afforded the 
chairman, Mr. Packe M.P., a platform for an attack upon the oo 
and partly tested plan to collect statistics of agriculture. Mr. Packe set 
out with denying that there is a general feeling in favour of the collection 
of these statistics; and proceeded to prove it by analyzing the cireum- 
stances attending the effort to collect them in eleven counties—Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Leicestershire, Berkshire, Worcestershire, 
Brecknockshire, Shropshire, Denbighshire, and the West Riding of York- 
shire. He insisted that the experiment had only succeeded in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, which could hardly be called an agricultural coun- 
ty—or half-county ; and that in the others the experiment either totally 
or partially failed. The occupiers and farmers distrust “ the objects, 
utility, and proposed advantages of these returns.” For his own part, he 
had read nothing to convince him that it would be to the advantage of 
the British farmer to have his concerns laid open. It is of no use to say 
the project could do no harm ; it ought to be proved that it would do some 


good, 
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At the meeting of the Leominster Agricultural Association, Mr. Chan- 
dos Wren Hoskyns took a totally opposite view. He declared his firm 
conviction that accurate agricultural statistics are a great want. Some 
of the circumstances in past years, most trying to the farmer, might have 
been avoided, had we possessed the means of judging, before the time of 
harvest, what would be the probable rule of prices during the sale of the 
produce of that particular harvest. For instance,"in September and Oc- 
tober 1846, wheat was selling at 45s. a quarter; in May and June of the 
following year the produce of the same harvest was selling at 125s. a 
quarter. It was therefore clear that the needy seller who went into the 
market in September had to sustain additional pressure with the further 
disadvantage of getting only 45s. for wheat which afterwards proved 
worth nearly treble that sum. We know every bale of goods that goes 
out, and every pound of sugar that comes into the country; yet so ignor- 
ant are we of the quantity of corn we grow, that we don’t know the 
amount between 10,000,000 and 25,000,000—for he had heard it guessed 
at these two extremes. 








A public meeting was held at Hertford last week, in the Shire Hall, 
for the purpose of determining whether the Public Libraries Act should 
be adopted in that town. The Mayor presided; and Mr. William Cow- 

r M.P. expounded the objects of the meeting and the nature of the act. 

t was resolved, by 66 to 4, that the Public Libraries Act of 1855 should 
be adopted in Hertford. 

A large number of workmen are engaged in building the new Museum 
at Oxford, many strangers to the town. It occurred to Dr. Acland, that 
if a temporary building for their accommodation were set up, containing 
a kitchen, mess, and reading-room, it would keep the men from the pot- 
house. The authorities adopted the suggestion ; the building was rapidly 
completed ; and it was formally opened on Tuesday by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and other gentlemen. A supper was prepared for the men; the 
Vice-Chancellor presiding, saying grace, and lecturing on the beauties of 
order and loyalty. The Vice-Chancellor departed at an early hour, but 
- ioe and the rest of the guests kept up the festivity until mid- 
night. 

The accounts of the Norwich Musical Festival—presented after a delay 
of upwards of twelve months--show a deficiency of 1037. 0s. 5d.; which 
has been made up by several kind patrons. This adverse result is attributed 
to local causes, such as the prevalence of cholera. 

There has been a considerable decrease in the number of prisoners tried 
at the Quarter-Sessions just concluded in the Eastern Counties. This 
gratifying improvement is in some degree attributable to the operation of 
the new Criminal Jurisdiction Act; but still more to the abundance of 
employment, and the enrolment of poachers and other loose characters in 
the Militia. 





James Elder, fourth engineer of the steamer Conway, has been tried at 
Southampton, under the Mercantile Marine Act, for knowingly endangering 
the lives of the people on board the steamer. While the vessel was pro- 
ceeding from Tampico to Vera Cruz, during Elder’s watch at night, he al- 
lowed the water in the boilers to get too low, and then made matters worse 
by ordering the stokers to “fire up’; after this, he had supplied more 
water, but too late—the ship was set on fire by the heat: fortunately, the 
flames were subdued, but the vessel had to proceed under canvass, and the 
repairs will cost a large sum. Elder was convicted, and sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment. 

Abraham Baker, a young man, is awaiting his trial for the murder of 
Naomi Kingswell, at Southampton. The young people were fellow servants 
in a clergyman’s family, and had been courting; there was some disagree- 
ment ; Baker thought he had cause to be jealous. On Saturday evening he 
bought a pistol, powder, and bullets; on Sunday forenoon he wrote to his 

arents, leaving them his eet, and hinting that his end was approach- 
ing ;_ he then entered the kitchen, stood behind the girl Naomi, and fired the 
pistol—the bullet passed through her brain. In rambling statements to the 
authorities, Baker has admitted his guilt. 


* Alice Grey,”’ a girl who has several names, is in Stafford Gaol on a charge 
of perjury. Her offence was very bad. She swore that two boys had robbed 
her of her little all; the boys denied it; but they were convicted: a sub- 
—— was made for their poor victim—that was the object she aimed at. 
Unfortunately for her, a reporter of the Birmingham Journal saw her at 
Stafford, and recognized her as ‘‘ Agnes Christie,” who had charged a man at 
Birmingham with robbing her; the Birmingham man had proved an alibi, 
but Agnes got a subscription. The reporter informed the officers of this. 
vey aed by the judicious employment of a photographic likeness, she 
was identified pretty extensively as a swindler. 


Mullen, a stoker on the North Devon Railway, attempted to get on to a 
locomotive engine while the train was in motion—he stumbled, fell beneath 
the wheels, and was crushed to death. 

A lad at Gwennap in Cornwall has unwittingly killed his little brother by 
snapping a gun at him, which another brother had carelessly left in a room 

oaded. 
__ An infant has been suffocated in a cradle, at Durham, by a cat lying across 
its throat and mouth. 

The very extensive ropery of Mr. John Hay, at Monkwearmouth, has been 
destroyed by fire: loss, 10,000/., principally covered by insurances. 


IRELAND. 


It appears that Mr. Henry Grattan owns the estate comprising the pro- 

perty occupied by Miss Hinds, who was all but murdered the other day. 

‘hat he has taken a very bold view of his duties as a landlord under the 
circumstances, the following proclamations will show. 

_ “* Whereas Miss Charlotte Hinds, a tenant of mine, an amiable and inoffen- 
sive lady, has been barbarously shot near the lands of Tubberlion, in the 
county of Cavan, I hereby offer 100/. reward to any one who will give me in- 
formation against the assassins, so as to convict them. 

* And whereas I have long since forgiven the tenants of those and other 
lands rents due by them, amounting to 1000/., I hereby give them notice 
that I shall call for the arrears due these two years, to November next; and 
I shall insist on getting either the rent or the land; and, as these people 
misunderstand the doctrines of the Tenant League, I hereby call on the mem- 
bers of that body to use their influence and assist in enforcing the rights of 
me and the laws of the land, which in my instance, and that of this un- 

‘ortunate lady, have been in the most unjust and illegal manner wilfully, 
wickedly, and barbarously perverted and outraged. 


—— 





Henny Grattan,” 





Mr. Frederick Lucas died on Wednesday, of that complication of dis- 
orders which he so humorously mentioned in a letter to Father Tom 
O’Shea, a short time ago. His death took place at the residence of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Ashley of Staines; and he leaves behind him a son, 
ten years of age. As many of our readers probably know, Mr. Lucas was 
originally a member of the Society of Friends. From that faith he became a 
convert to Roman Catholicism; and established the Zad/et, conducting it 
first in London, and afterwards removing it to Dublin. There Mr. 
Lucas entered energetically into the ranks of Young Ireland, espoused the 
Tenant-right question, and became one of the foremost men in the party. 

By his death there is a vacancy in the representation of Meath, and 
great efforts will be made to secure a successor of the same politics. 

Mr. Gayan Duffy is announced to sail for Australia on the 5th of next 
month. 


Spike Island, in Cork Harbour, is now converted into a most formid- 
able fortification, which will mount no fewer than two hundred cannon. 

Towards the end of last week, Miss Hinds made a wonderful rally, and 
the surgeons began to have hopes of her recovery; but on Tuesday night 
she died. 

Mr. James Clapperton, a practical agriculturist of great experience, esti- 
mates the grain crops this year as one-fifth less than those of 1854. 


SCOTLAND. 

Mr. William Ewart, Member for Dumfries, paid his constituents a visit 
last week, and addressed them on the past session; touching on the Scotch 
Education Bill, his own measure respecting public libraries, administra- 
tive reform, and the war. His opinions on the last subject are the more 
remarkable as he avowed that he was ‘“ a member of the Peace Society,” 
and that he would have willingly avoided the war. 

But when it was found that Russia was determined upon nothing short of 
the subjugation of the Ottoman empire, and, by her great accumulation of 
the munitions of war, seemed determined first to conquer and then control 
the East, he considered himself fully justified in supporting the war. He 
could not find any sincerity in the offers of Russia. He would have been 
glad if the negotiations had succeeded in opening up the Black Sea solely to 
ships of commerce; the peace of the world might thus have been secured : 
but after the refusal of those terms by Russia, he could not withhold his 
consent to the prosecution of hostilities, and he thought they ought now to 
be carried on with vigour until they gained an honourable peace. _ 

These views were highly approved by the good folks of Dumfries. 








Foreign aud Colonial, 


France.—The Duke and Duchess of Brabant still prolong their stay 
at the Court of the Emperor Napoleon; but they were to leave Paris 
today, for Belgium. 

The French Government issued a decree, of date the 22d instant, ap- 
propriating ten millions of francs for the relicf of the poor who may 
suffer from a deficient harvest. At the same time, the prohibition to ex- 


| port wheat, maize, potatoes, and chestnuts, was renewed; distillation 


from corn is forbidden; the grain of Algiers is reserved for the use of 
France; privileges are conferred on vessels importing corn and flour ; the 
charge of the railways for the conveyance of flour has been reduced; and 
“severe measures have been prescribed against jobbers who may attempt 
to effect any fraudulent rise in the country markets.”” In communicating 
to the Prefects the information that parts of the relief fund will be 
allotted to them, M. Billault, in the name of the Emperor, directs how it 
is to be employed, and how they are to act. The Emperor wishes that 
the employment of the labourers should be increased, where practicable, 
and where not, that relief should be given. The minuteness of the direc- 
tions is worth noting, as a characteristic of the Imperial Government. 

* You will not,” says M. Billault, “fix in an absolute manner the con- 
tingent of each commune in proportion to the sacrifices which it can itself 
make, for that would be to deprive of assistance the poor or exhausted com- 
munes—that is to say, those which stand in the greatest need of it; you 
will, however, stimulate the municipal councils, and take note of the efforts 
which they may use. You will also make an urgent appeal to individual 
charity, which in France forms an inexhaustible treasury. You will your- 
self visit the communes, and place yourself in communication with all the 
persons whose devotedness may second your own; you will give an impetus 
to all works which are capable of being usefully organized; and you will 
aid, and, where necessary, take the initiative in all combinations (bread 
tickets, economical bakehouses, food societies, &e.) which may be calculated 
to alleviate the temporary dearness of provisions to the working classes. In 
seeing you thus engaged, and with you all men of charitable feeling, the 
people will feel how actively and efficaciously the Emperor occupies himself 
with their wants. They will comprehend that, if the abundance of harvests 
depends on God alone. r Bo who suffer from their insufficiency are at least 
supported and assisted by a Government animated towards them by a truly 
paternal solicitude.” 

Should agitators arise, the Prefects are to impress on the attention of 
the working classes that disturbance will not add one grain of corn to 
the supply ; and they are to visit the agitators with the severest punish- 
ment ; so that it may not be forgotten, on the one hand, that the working 
classes have an interest in peace, and on the other, “that the Emperor, 
who does so many great and glorious things for France, will at the same 
time know how to maintain that calm and tranquillity which his energetic 
will has restored to us.” 

Tue Crimea.—The intelligence from the seat of war is this week not 
voluminous, but full of interest. Our readers have been already informed 
that the troops at Eupatoria have been reinforced, not only by the presence 
of Sir Colin Campbell, but by large additions of all arms, including four 
regiments of British cavalry, making six in all. The following Russian 
telegraphic despatch, received in town yesterday, purports to give an ac- 
count of the movements of this force. 

“On the 22d instant, the Allies marched from Eupatoria towards Toulat 
40,000 strong. On the 23d instant, having arrived at the height of Actasa 
Djanin, they perceived our Lancers on their left flank, and returned bebind 
Aktatschi. Nothing fresh has occurred between Kinburn and Nicolaieff.” 

Toulat is marked on the maps at a point about half-way between Eupa- 
toria and Simpheropol: the height of Actasa Djanin is not set down, 
but Aktatschi is placed on the left bank of the Salghir, within five miles 
of Simpheropol, and South of the two great roads leading from the Crimea 
to Perekop, and to the Tchongar bridge. It would therefore follow, if 
the despatch is correct, that the direct retreat of Prince Gortschakoff is 
barred by Sir Colin Campbell and General D’ Allonville, 
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The news direct from the camp, by the ordinary channels, comes down 
to the 13th October. At that date, the firing from the North side into 


Sebastopol had become so continuous, that, says one writer, “ the time of | aud preventing the escape of the frightened inhabitants, 


heavy artillery, baggage, military stores, and troops—both cavalry and in- 
fantry—are pouring into the town every moment, blocking up the streets, 
Such jostling, 


the siege seems to have revived.” The Russians had constructed and | confusion, and noise on all sides! Verily, at this moment Odessa presents 


armed a series of new batteries, and were replying briskly to the fire of 
the French batteries on the South side. The army in the field, as the 
telegraph has already intimated, had moved forward. The Sardinians 
moved in force into a position on the left bank of the Chaliu, as far up as 
Upu. At the same time, the French moved upon Fot Sala, on the 
Belbek. To meet these menacing movements, the enemy, it is said, had 
posted eight out of the thirteen divisions, supposed to be with Prince 
Gortschakoff, in the defiles which lie between Aitodor and Backshiserai. 








The other five divisions were posted, one on the North side, two at the | 


first Inkerman lighthouse, and two along the Mackenzie ridge. Of course 
this account of the distribution of the Russian forces is the version cur- 
rent in the camp. 
had opened a brisk trade in wood and provisions with the Allies; the 
French in the Upper Belbek feeding themselves by purchases from the 
country-folk. 


Details of the capture of Kinburn have been published officially both 
in France and England, in despatches from Sir Edmund Lyons, Marshal 
Pélissier, and Admiral Bruat, From these we compile an account. 


It is remarked in the correspondence, that the natives | *! - . . . - 
| still remain abroad, will be confiscated, urless particular circumstances 


| 


It appears that heavy Easterly winds had detained the squadron off | 


Odessa until the 14th instant. On the morning of that day, they sailed 
for Kinburn, and anchored off the Spit in the evening. On the same night, 
four 'rench and five English gun-boats steamed through the pass of 
Oczakoff, and entered the Dnieper. On the 15th, the troops, under 
General Spencer and General Bazaine, landed about two miles to the 
South of the fort, and took up such a position as would cut off the retreat 
of the garrison, and hinder the arrival of reinforcements ; at the same 
time opening trenches against the place at eight hundred yards. The fire 
was opened from sea in the afternoon ; but the swell of the sea diverted 
the aim of the gunners, and the fire was suspended. 

“ The entire day of the 16th,” Admiral Bruat reports, “‘ was nearly lost 
for us, as the wind had veered round to the South-west. The troops were 
ge in intrenching themselves and making reconnaissances towards the 
South. The gun-boats in the Dnieper were alone able to annoy the place. 
The wind having shifted to the North during the night, we were engaged 
early in the morning, Admiral Lyons and myself, in causing to be put into 
execution the plan of attack arranged on the previous evening, agreeably to 
the soundings taken by Captain Spratt of the Spitfire, and Lieutenant Cloué 
of the Brandon, assisted by Messrs. Ploix and Manen, hydrographic engineers 
At twenty minutes past nine, the three floating batteries, the Devastation, 
Lave, and Tonnante, opened their fire. The success they obtained on this 
day has answered all the hopes of the Emperor. The rampart they bat- 
tered presented ver 


edily and on several points practicable breaches. | 


8 
The French and English mortar-vessels opened their fire at forty-five | 


minutes past nine. Their aim, rectified by the signals of the paddle-steamers, 
was most admirably directed. I attribute to them in a great measure the 
uick surrender of the place. The five French gun-boats, the Grenade, 
leche, Mitraille, Flamme, and Alarme, sustained by six English gun-boats, 
took up their positions nearly at the same time as the mortar-vessels. Their 
aim ricochetted very advantageously the open batteries, which were con- 
tending against the floating batteries. 

“As soon as the firing of the place had slackened, our gun-boats advanced, 
at the signal given by the Captain of the Grenade, M. Jaureguibberry, to the 
line formed —o floating batteries. They were accompanied in this move- 
ment by the English gun-boats. Precisely at noon, the ships, followed by 
the frigates, corvettes, and paddle-steamers, got up steam. ‘The ships formed 
on a front line; they cast anchor, and lay with their broadsides to the forts 
at a distance of 1600 metres in 26} feet of water. At the same moment, six 
English frigates commanded by Rear-Admiral Stewart, and three French 
—— under the orders of Rear-Admiral Pellion, the Asmodée, Cacique, 
and Sané, made for the pass of Otschakow in order to take the forts of Kin- 
burn in the rear. The English ship the Hannibal advanced to the middle of 
this pass. Generals Bazaine and Spencer brought up their riflemen and 
field-pieces to about 400 metres from the place.” The riflemen kept up a 
smart fire on the Russian artillerymen, and even the field-pieces played an 
effective part. ‘‘ These bold manceuvres and the imposing front presented 


} 


— ms — of disorder and fear as must have been witnessed at the Tower 
of Babel. 

Fearing a bombardment, the Consuls at Odessa drew up a remonstrance 
to the Admirals, on the ‘Sth, pointing out that the city contained many 
families, the members of which are French and British subjects, and that 
the greater part of the real and personal property in the city belongs to 
them. They therefore hoped that Odessa would not be exposed to the 
dreadful consequences of a bombardment. 

The Government has taken severe mieasures against absenteeism. In 
case any landowner remains abroad without leave, “the tribunals will 


| manage the estates, and render an account of the revenues to the owners 


for one year; at the expiration of which term, the estates, if the owners 
can be brought forward to justify a longer delay being granted.” 

Turxey.—Some further particulars of the Russian defeat at Kars have 
been published; and among the documents is a letter from one of the 
four British officers who commanded during the attack. 

“ Kars, October 1.—Here I am on the Karadagh again, none the worse for 
my late illness. Last night the Russians attacked us in force, and (between 
you and me and the post) very nearly took Kars. The fight was a most 
bloody one, and lasted seven hours and a half without one second’s inter- 
mission. The Russians left upwards of 2000 men dead on the field; and 
their loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners must have exceeded 6000 men, 
What do you think of us Kars chaps after that? I was not actively en- 
gaged, as they knew better than to attack my almost impregnable battery a 
second time; but I did great service with my heavy guns, and twice 
drove them out of a battery they had taken and turned upon us. 
It was a nasty sight—the field afterwards. It was completely co- 
vered with dead bodies, mostly Russians, as our men did not lose more 
than five or six hundred altogether. The defence was commanded by 
dear old General Kmeti; and when our general thanked him in the name of 
Queen Victoria, for his gallant repulse of the enemy, 1 thought the brave old 
boy would have burst his heart open, he was so proud. The Turks fought 
not like lions but like fiends. I never suw such desperate recklessness of 
life. You can form some idea of what a desperate business it was, when I 
tell you that the Russians had their whole force concentrated upon General 
Kmeti's division, which, with the reinforcements he afterwards received, 
did not amount to 8000 men. The reports have just come in, and there are 
more than 3000 killed on the side of the enemy.’ 

Another despatch relates to the conduct of the British officers. 

“Colonel Lake,” says an Erzeroum letter of the 5th October, “ dis- 
tinguished himself in the contest, not only by his courage, but by his skill. 
It was he who drove the enemy from tbe Inglis Tabia. Eight hundred 
Russians were slain before a redoubt defended by four hundred Turks. The 
Turks performed prodigies of valour; and the European ofticers—Colonel 
Lake and Captains Teesdale and Thompson—distinguished themselves. Mr. 
Churchill, formerly attaché of our Embassy from Versia, and now secretary 
to General Williams, commanded at one of the redoubts, and showed himself 
a thorough Englishman.” 

A letter from the Zimes correspondent at Suchum Kaleh, where the 
Turkish army was gradually mustering under Omar Pasha, speaks hope- 
fully of the operations contemplated in that quarter. Steamers were con- 
stantly arriving with troops—from Varna, from Sizeboli, from Bala- 
klava ; and, on the 6th October, the writer estimated that there would be 
shortly an army of 50,000 men at Suchum Kaleb, well fed, armed, and 
cared for. Prince Michael, the chief ruler in Abasia, had expressed his 
gladness to see the Turks, and had been astonished to find himself in- 


| stalled, with great publicity, pomp, and circumstance, as Civil Go- 


vernor of Suchum Kaleh. The secret of his astonishment was, that, only 
a short time ago, he expressed sentiments favourable to the Russians; 
and, what is perhaps more perplexing to his soul, the Princess Dadian, his 
wife, whose authority is paramount in Mingrelia, is residing, with a small 
Russian force, in her own province. Omar Pasha showed his accustomed 
activity in looking after everything. He had also entered into communi- 


| cation with the Circassians. 


by the nine French and English ships, broadsides on and bowsprit to stern, 


thundering with all their guns, had a decisive effect. 

st one, observing that the fort of Kinburn fired no longer, although the 
Northern works continued still to make use of their mortars, Admiral Lyons 
and myself thought it right to respect the courage of the brave fellows we 
were fighting against: consequently we made the signal to cease firing, and 
hoisted the flag of truce, sending a French boat and an English one on shore. 


At thirty-five minutes | 


The forts accepted the capitulation offered. The garrison left the place with | 


the honours of war, and gave themselves up as prisoners. Our troops occupy 
all the Russian works. The capitulation stipulated that the place should te 
iven up to us in the state it was then in. We take possession, therefore, of 
e enemy’s stores and munitions. Admiral Lyons and myself are sending 
the surgeons of the two squadrons to tend the Russian wounded, numbering 
about eighty. The number of prisoners is from twelve to fifteen hundred. 
We are going to occupy ourselves with forming here a solid establishment.” 
Next day, the Russians at Oczakoff, apparently anticipating a visit 
from the Allied mortar-vessels, blew up their works there, mounting 
twenty-three guns. A telegraphic despatch from St. Petersburg states, 
that “ up to the evening of the 22d nothing important had occurred at 
Kinburn. Some gun-boats of the Allies had tried to get up the Dnieper 
and the Boug, but soon retired. Extensive defences are being erected 
* a General Todtleben was at Nicolaieff, superintending the 
lefences. 


_Rvssta.—The Emperor Alexander, it’seems, has departed from Nico- 
laieff and has gone Northward to Elizabethgrad. There are said to be 
30,000 Russian troops, including 3000 Guards, at Perekop. ‘The panic 
at Odessa, when the Allies appeared there on the Sth instant, was very 
great, and was intensified by their long stay in those waters. One entire 
reserve brigade of the fifteenth division was rapidly marched from Ni- 
colaieff into Odessa, and as rapidly followed by General Luders. A letter 
from Odessa, dated the 9th, contains this pasaage— 

“ Everybody is making hurried preparations to get away. Money is in 
such demand that the countinghouses of the senep-tenene are beleaguered, 
and the agio of metallic currency, which was yesterday at par, has suddenly 
risen to 20 per cent. The bakers’ shops are beset by the people, who vehe- 
mently call for bread, the price of which has risen to three times its usual 
Value. The most fabulous sums are willingly paid for the use of the most 
common waggon and horses to convey the families to a i of safety. 
Whilst all sorts of vehicles are quitting the town, loaded with children, fur- 
Diture, bedding, and cooking utensils, he 


ng convoys of ammunition-waggons, 











Iraty.—The diplomatic quarrel between Sardinia and Tuscany seems 
to be far from settled. Indeed, according to the reports in the public 
papers, it has assumed something like European proportions, England and 
Austria coming into the arena, Our readers may remember that Count 
Casati, the son of a Lombard emigrant, but a naturalized Sardinian sub- 
ject, was sent to Florence as attaché of the Legation there; that he was 
at first received by M. Baldasseroni, the Tuscan Minister; that subse- 
quently his recall was demanded, without cause shown; and that Sar- 
dinia, feeling offended, broke off diplomatic relations. It is now stated 


| that the Austrian Government was instrumental in ejecting Casati. 


Count Buol was consulted ; and in reply, he is said to have asked whether 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany could really think proper, “in his position 
as an Austrian Archduke,” to receive a person who could not be received 
by the Emperor of Austria and an Austrian Minister? But Austria, if 
we may believe the Zimes, carried matters further, 

“In an interview with the Sardinian Minister at Vienna, he boldly states, 
that, ‘as the rupture between the Courts of Florence and Turin had taken 
eee in consequence of instructions sent by the Imperial Government, his 
Majesty the Emperor would not remain out of the question, but was deter- 
mined to consider it a personal one to himself.’ ‘* We shall fix a time,’ con- 
tinues Count Buol, ‘in which the difference ought to be made up ; it does 
not matter to us whether there be a Sardinian Minister at Florence or not, 
but if you do not settle the dispute, his Imperial Majesty will consider it a 
personal affair, and take measures accordingly.’ ”’ Ap 

It is also stated on the same authority, that Sardinia accepted the me~ 
diation of the British Minister at Turin, but that Tuscany refused; that 
the Marquis of Normanby, our Minister at Florence, thinks the Grand 
Duke right, and that Count Buol only exercised a proper influence; and 
that a diplomatic agent has been sent to Florence “to bring Lord Nor- 
manby to views more worthy of his position.” [We suspect there is 
another side to this statement of the affair.] 

From Naples we learn, that although Mazza has been dismissed from 
office, he is still the ruling spirit of the police; that he was seen as lately 
as the 5th instant walking in front of the Royal Palace dressed in his otfi- 
cial uniform, and that he then paid his ne visit. This is looked 
upon in Naples as a complete triumph over the English 

Mr. Dale Owen, the American Minister, has recently negotiated a 
treaty between Naples and the United States, in which some entirely new 
points and privileges are introduced, 
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‘* The indirect commerce has been conceded. Soldiers are not to be billeted | 
on American citizens. There was a necessity for such an article, for it bas | 
certainly happened that soldiers have been billeted on a British subject. An | 
important substitution has been made of some word comprising * warehouses’ 
for the term ‘abitazioni,’ which were formerly excluded by treaty from | 
search, except by the decision of a tribunale legale. This last phrase, too, 
has been changed for the more deSnite phrase ‘ autorita giudiziario’; for 
under an absolute government anything may be ‘legale.’ Toa request for | 
an extension of religious privileges it was answered, that the subject must 
not even be discussed ; that no treaty could be concluded on such grounds; 
that there was the most perfect practical liberty in this kingdom, and that 
it was impossible to bring forward one Madiai case in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies.” 

Unirep Sratrs.—The America arrived at Liverpool on Monday, bring- 
ing advices from Boston to the 10th instant. 

Some of the correspondence relative to the treaty between the United 
States and the republic of San Domingo, projected lost year, has been 
published in America. One document, a letter from the French and 
British Consuls, contains the conditions on which the Emperor of Hayti 
would agree to a truce therein mentioned. They are, that the Dominican 
Government should not lease or alienate to any Government any portion of 
its territory, “‘ particularly the bay of Samana’’; that it should not make 
any financial engagement with any state; nor alienate any portion of its 
sovercignty ; nor permit any maritime or other establishment; nor suffer 
the presence of any adventurers on its territory, armed or not armed; 
nor to conclude any treaty with any power that will not guarantee the 
same privileges to all Dominicans “ without any distinction of origin or 
colour, 

We cbserve that a strong squadron of British line-of-battle-ships has 
been sent to the West India station. 

There is some talk in the American papers of a semi-hostile corre- 
spondence between Mr. Marcy and the British Government respecting 
illegal recruiting in the United States by British agents; and it has been 
stated that the recall of Mr. Crampton has been demanded. But this the 
English Ministerial organ the G/ole denies. 

The politics of the coming session occupy public attention. Congress 
is, it seems, flocded by “new men” in a proportion never experienced 
before ; sent there by the agitation of the Knownothing and Anti-Slavery 
movements. The first question that will engage Congress will be the 
Kansas difficulty. The Pro-Slavery party in possession of the Govern- 
ment will send a delegate of their own; the Anti-Slavery men will send 
Reeder, the expelled Governor; and then the battle will begin. The 
other question will be the Danish Sound Dues. It is thought that the 
Government has not made up its mind how to proceed; and that, as some 
Democrats of note are averse to making a disturbance about such a small 
matter, the Government will wait to see how Congress regards the ques- 
tion, 


Canapa,—The Canadians received the news of the capture of Sebasto- 
pel early in October, and immediately gave significant manifestation of 
their gladness. At Quebec, at Montreal, at Hamilton, in the lesser 
towns and country villages, there were illuminations without stint. 

“When the news reached the Court of Queen’s Bench at Toronto, one 
of the Judges read the news aloud, and the crowded court-house imme- 
diately resounded with deafening cheers, in which their Honours heartily 
joined. On official confirmation of the telegraphic news, thirty-one guns 
were fired from the citadel of Quebec; and the joy of the soldiers stationed 
here, when they heard of the success of their gallant brethren, was most in- 
tense. In all the churches of the different denominations thanks were of- 
fered to Almighty God for the victory, and many of the clergy took occasion 
in their sermons to allude to the glorious event. Party feeling has always 
been strong in Canada, but on this occasion, all, of all parties and of all races, 
English, Irish, French, and Scotch, united cordially in expressing their joy 
at the glorious victory, and in hoping that continued success on the part of 
the Allies may at length humble the aggressive spirit of Russia and secure 
to Europe the blessings of peace.” 

Among the inscriptions displayed at Montreal were these— 

* France and England: their descendants in Canada welcome their alli- 
ance and rejoice together in their victories!’ ‘ Turkey and Sardinia: may 
this victory bring civilization and liberty to the East.” ‘“ Victoria aud Na- 

leon, the future dictators of the world.’ One of the devices represented a 

—_— bear chained and muzzled, with the words * L’Invalide Russe”’ 
above it. 


Death af Sir William PALalersmarth. 

In our second edition last week, we announced the dangerous illness 
of Sir William Molesworth. For some weeks, indeed, Sir William bad 
been ailing more or less; but on Friday last his disease—gastric fever, 
following suppressed gout—took an alarming turn, and a fatal termination | 
was apprehended. At one time on Saturday there appeared to be grounds | 
for hope ; but the appearance proved fallacious ; the patient was gradually 
sinking, until noon on Monday, when he ceased to breathe. 

Cut off in his prime, and in possession of one of the highest offices in | 
the State, Sir William Molesworth had from a comparatively early age 
occupied a conspicuous place in the public business of this country; and | 
the memoir of his life is interesting beyond the average of English public 
life in these days. All the newspapers have contributed notices; but 
the fullest and best, though not in some particulars free from mistake, | 
is the following, which appeared in the Zimes of Tuesday morning. | 

“ Sir William Molesworth was in the forty-fifth year of his life. Not many | 
days since, the Zimes recorded his usual punctual attendance in Cabinet | 
meetings. He had foregone the enjoyment of his autumnal vacation, and of | 
his magnificent country-seat and estate at Pencarrow in Cornwall, that he 
might discharge his public duties at the present critical period in the history 
of Europe and Asia—in a word, that he might do his duty in the councils 
and Cabinet of his Sovereign. Not in the enjoyment of the best health, he 
had been lately residing in Brighton, but was constantly in the habit of 
coming up to London when the business of the Colonies or Cabinet meetings 
required his attention and codperation. It is only a few days since any of his 
friends or medical advisers entertained the least anxiety on his state of 
health, much less the slightest fear that his valuable life was in any danger. 
But those who best knew his early life and antecedents had marked a visible 
decline in his physical power. Sir William Molesworth inherited a bad con- 
stitution. He was a weakly child, a youth whose body was a frail mould for 
afast and active mind. His grandfather and his father both lived only to 
middle age: He inherited gout and a strumous constitution. In the last | 
session of Parliament his tendency to sleep was generally observed, and was 
the subject of goodnatured but serious remark. The excitement, attrition, 


and labour of public life, undermined his physical system. He is num- 
bered with the many who could not keep pace with the railway speed of the 
times. 

“ Sir William Molesworth, we believe, is the last of his race. The 
baronetey expires with him. He was the last lineal representative of an old 
Cornish family of large landed possessions, originally of Irish extraction. 
The first baronet, a former Governor of Jamaica, was created by William 
the Third a noble of the Revolution of 1088, the date of the baronetcy being 
the year after. Sir William’s fatber died in 1823; the deceased, his elder 
son, having been born in London, in Upper Brook Street, in 1810, and being 
therefore fatherless at the tender age of thirteen. In the estimate of cha- 
racter this irreparable loss of a male parent is to be considered. We do not 


| know at what ‘ boarding-school,’ if any, or at what public school, the subject 


ef our brief memoir was first educated; but it is certain that at Cambridge 
he was rusticated for sending a challenge to mortal combat to his tutor; 
that he was thence sent to Edinburgh; that in the University of ‘ Modern 
Athens’ he was early initiated in classics, mathematics, and the mist of 
metaphysics, by an Italian refugee; and that afterwards, under the care of 
an attached and faithful foreign servant, he passed to a German university. 
In this latter soil his mind took root. He acquired the German language ; 
and, discipline relaxed, he followed the bent of his own vigorous talents. 
In classical knowledge he had arrived in Germany not deticient. Asa mathe- 
matician he had long passed the asses’ bridge. He left England with a full 
average acquirement of general knowledge. In Germany he concentrated 
his intellectual powers, and learned philology and history. His Saxon mind 
soon moulted the mysticism of the German school. He realized all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from Teutonic education. Sir William, released from 
collegiate study, next made the usual tour of Europe. Ile was still in his 
minority when he returned home in 1831. Young Germany had given him 
his political bias. His first appearance in public was at a Cornish county 
meeting, on the agitation of Parliamentary Reform in 1831; and his juvenile 
speech was recorded and noticed at that period in our columns for its earn- 
est advocacy of that revolutionary measure. The local Liberals marked the 
young baronet of broad acres and fresh politics as an appropriate candidate 
for their future representative in Parliament. Sir William Molesworth, 
scarcely out of his teens, in December 1832 was returned with Mr. W. L. 
Trelawny, unopposed, as a Member for the Eastern Division of Cornwall. 
He walked over the course, to the dismay and horror of the old stagers and 
aristocracy of both parties, Whig and Tory. On the Peel dissolution of Par- 
liament in 1834-’5, he was returned again, in January of the latter year, 
and unopposed, for the same constituency. In the summer of 1837, in the 
dissolution under Lord Melbourne’s Premiership, the cry of ‘ Register, re- 
gister,’ had disorganized and reduced Sir W. Molesworth’s party. The votes 
of the tenants-at-will and a natural reaction against extreme and ultra opi- 
nions gave his Conservative opponents the eave and the ex-Member 
retired without again seeking his first seat. Sir William, keenly alive to the 
change in public opinion and the downfall of his local influence, had pre- 
arranged his appearance before a new constituency. He was put forward in 
July of that year, elected as the colleague of the late Mr. Edward Baines 
(proprietor of the Leeds Mercury) for Leeds, and returned for that borough. 
On the dissolution of 1841 he had reason to suspect that Leeds could not 
return two Liberal Members. He accordingly did not contest the Northern 
town, giving his interest to Mr. Hume. That old veteran showed less sa- 
gacity than his junior: Mr. Hume was defeated by Mr. William Beckett, 
and lost Leeds by a minority of forty-three votes. 

“Sir William Molesworth then remained out of Parliament, biding his 
time, for four years; during which interval he used to say that he gave 
himself a second and a sounder political education. He read and thought, 
and accumulated capital for his future senatorial life. 

“In September 1845, the late baronet found a breach in the Metropolitan 
representation. Mr. Benjamin Wood, one of the Members for Southwark, 
died, and Sir William Molesworth came forward as the Liberal candidate for 
the vacant seat. He was opposed by two other candidates of extreme and 
opposite politics. An ultra Tory and an ultra Radical Dissenter were his 
opponents. Placed between two fires, he was politically besieged. His vul- 
nerable point was his stanch adhesion to Maynooth. He was denounced as 
a heretic, and at the same time as an ally of his Holiness the Pope! Sir 
William met the charge with unflinching moral courage and by a direct and 
manly bearing. He claimed the right of private judgment, and he told 
his opponents that he was responsible to his Creator, not to man. Few can- 
didates ever passed through such an ordeal on the hustings. He gained the 
respect of men of all political opinions throughout the country, and he had 
a large majority on the poll against both his competitors. He defeated the 
Orangeman and the Nonconformist. He achieved his electoral victory by a 
frank declaration that he would rather lose a seat in Parliament than im- 
morally discount truth or surrender his conscience. 

“In the ensuing dissolution, July 1847, Sir William was a second time 
returned for Southwark, and unopposed. In January 1853, on his accept- 






| ance of the office of First Commissioner of Public Works, on the formation 
| of Lord Aberdeen’s Administration, he was reélected without opposition. 
| Recently, on his translation to the Colonial Office, he was again unopposed 


on the vacation of his seat. 

“ We have thus briefly traced him as a Member of the House of Com- 
mons and as a Minister of the Crown. He was doubtless selected as an ad- 
ministrator by Lords Aberdeen and Palmerston because he was the repre- 
sentative of advanced Liberalism—as a gentleman, a man of talent, political 
position, and property. In that character, as a member of the present Ca- 
binet, his loss is great indeed. The brief period of his administration of the 
Colonies gave no opportunity of testing his capacity for that important office. 
It must remain an unsolved problem; but none doubted his integrity, or his 
ability for the duties of his recent high preferment. 

** As a Commons debater Sir W. Molesworth was not of first-rate emi- 
nence. His speeches in Parliament were few, but always valuable. Those 
on the Colonies in 1838, in 1840 on the state of the nation and the condition 
of the people, on transportation in 1837-’8, and on many important social 
and economic questions, were of great merit and immense practical utility. 

“* His speech on the ballot in the last session, when he was alone in the 
Cabinet in favour of that ‘ open’ question, was honourable to his independ- 
ence and truth of character. Nor in the discussion of that mode of voting 
did he palter with truth. He advocated the ballot in favour of the demo- 


| eracy against the aristocracy; but he also contended for it as a protection of 
| the people against demagogues, and as a limitation of extreme democratic 


influence. 

“ Sir William's best speeches in Parliament were, it is well known, ‘ pre- 
pared.’ They were the result of reading, labour, and reflection. He was 
rather a ‘duil speaker,’ and his manner was formal and somewhat dogmatic ; 
but he was always listened to with attention and respect. His orations 
might sometimes, from the subject-matter, be tedious and comparatively un- 
interesting ; but they were few and scarce, and almost always on important 
social and national interests. Such a public man may impartially be pro- 
nounced a patriot ; and his country can ill spare him in times when so maby 
public men have shown themselves selfish and unpatriotic. 

** Sir William Molesworth, moreover, respected the public press as the great 
luminary of public opinion. He regarded it as the mainspring of our po- 
litical institutions ; he did not declaim against it as ‘ ribald’; he did not 
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his death. Everybody that knew Sir William Molesworth knew Maclain, 
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seek to corrupt it, nor when it was incorruptible to * license ’ it. 
motto was ‘ Sic fidem teneo.’ 

“The right honourable baronet had also a literary reputation. Many 
years ago he purchased the + ht of the Westminster Review, and du- 
ring his temporary proprietorship he was his own editor, contributing many 
articles on politics and political economy. Failing to realize the cost of pro- 
duction, after a large outlay and heavy loss, he satistied himself that he was 
no oqugetent editorial speculator, and wisely determined to put up with his 
first loss. 

“ Sir William was in his earliest years of manhood a great admirer of 
Hobbes. He long devoted his leisure to the collection of materials for a life 
of the Philosopher of Malmesbury. In 1839 he commenced, and afterwards 
completed, at a cost of many thousand pounds, a reprint of the entire mis- 
cellaneous and voluminous writings of that eminent but sceptical and un- 
popular author. He printed the Latin and philosophical works in five hand- 
some octavo volumes, including all the ‘obsolete mathematics’ ; and subse- 
quently he also printed and published, uniform, the English works, in eleven 
volumes—all accompanied with numerous expensive plates and engravings. 
His intended biography of Hobbes, we believe, was far advanced, but it re- 
mains in manuscript uncompleted. For both classes of Hobbes’s works the 
editor —— with great labour excellent and copious indexes, invaluable 
to the scholar and philosophical inquirer. His literary industry, in fact, was 
untiring ; and it is only to be regretted that, with such application, he should 
not have devoted himself to a more useful and popular subject. Still the 
publication was a valuable contribution to the republic of letters. We doubt 
if the sale ever repaid the cost of the binding and lettering of his manifold 
volumes; but the works of Hobbes entire have been placed, by his munifi- 
cent presents of copies, in most of our university and provincial public libra- 
ries, and only a man of fortune and accomplishments could have undertaken 
such a costly republication. It is to be hoped that the materials of Sir Wil- | 
liam’s biography of Hobbes, of whose private life and correspondence little 
is known, may be completed and made public. We should then know more 

| 


His family 





of the English Machiavel. As Sir William in his later years modified some 

of his earlier political aspirations, so we might have found that his philoso- | 
phical and metaphysical opinions were in a degree tempered by years and 
deeper study. At all events, bis tastes and pursuits were at all times intel- | 
lectual, and he was earnest in his ardent desire to add to the common stock | 
of knowledge and to elevate human nature. 

“Sir William Molesworth will not be easily replaced in his particular vo- | 
eation in politics, in literature, or in the office of Minister for the Colonies. 
He was a public man justly respected, and in private life had many warm | 
and devoted friends. 

“Sir William in 1844 married Mrs. West, widow of Mr. Temple West, of | 
Mathon Lodge, Worcestershire ; by whom he has left no issue. His last | 
brother died unmarried. One sister survives, married to Mr. Richard Ford, | 
of well-known literary reputation.” 


The Morning Post compresses a fair estimate of Sir William into a few | 
nervous and comprehensive sentences. 

* The representative of an ancient and distinguished family, surrounded 
with every circumstance of wealth and accomplishment of scholarship, Sir 
William Molesworth devoted himself at an early age to the study of politics, | 
rather as a higher branch of moral philosophy than as a means and weapon 
towards the active conflict of life. Mis object was to influence the reason 
rather than address or influence the passions of his fellow men; he sought | 
to lead to the happiness and augment the welfare of his countrymen by 
proofs and persuasion ; and aimed to arrive, by analysis and deduction, rather 
than by eloquence and force, at those reforms which more trenchant hands 
would have snatched at once from the reluctant grasp of what was regarded 
by politicians of his school as a dominant aristocracy. 

* Calm, contemplative, and analytical to the highest degree, Sir William 

Molesworth, the enthusiastic student and admirer of Hobbes, ame gra- 
dually an acolyte of the more practical school of Bentham ; whence advan- 
cing into the arena of disputation in the Westminster Review and other poli- 
tical organs of the time, be was gradually drawn into the open field of arrayed 
combatants, and found himself early engaged with Mr. Roebuck and the 
— party about him, a warm partisan on the side of extreme Radi- 
calism. 
“ But the pride of birth, the possession of wealth, the dignity of landed 
estate, the polish of scholarship, and the calm contemplativeness superin- 
duced by his primary studies in a higher school of philosophy, and, possibly 
a keen and subtile perception of what was ridiculous and exaggerated in tone, 
restrained the young baronet, even at this early period, from the more iu- 
temperate ardour of his then compatriots. Though to the last moment of | 
his existence a consistent Liberal, he stopped at a fixed point, until the great 
men of the day had, by the force of circumstances, come up with him; and 
when, sobered by mature years, and the experience that all political contests 
had, though by different roads, but one great aim—the good of the country— 
Sir William Molesworth became the practical official, already ripening into 
the statesman, such as the Cabinet of England hus now to lament in his 
too early death.” 

The Daily News adds some touches not contained in the other notices. 

“ From the first he avowed himself a member of the not numerous but 
energetic and accomplished partywhich went by the designation of the ‘ Phi- 
losophical Radicals.’ His most intimate associate during this period of his 
career was Mr. Temple Leader, with whom he for a time kept house in com- 
mon. The men were essentially most unlike ; Molesworth a deep and earn- 
est thinker, with literary tastes ; Leader a dashing, talented, impulsive spi- 
rit. Similarity of age and independent generous sentiments formed their 
bond of union. Less akin in opinions, but more like to Molesworth in his 
tastes and intellectual habits, was the late Charles Buller, with whom he 
lived on terms of confidential intimacy. Common intellectual pursuits kept 
him in close alliance with Mr. George Grote and Mr. John Stuart Mill.” 


[An attached friend of Sir William Molesworth enables us to supply 
some omissions, and to correct some mistakes that have crept into ac- 
counts hurriedly compiled to meet a want of the moment. 

For example, it was a mistake to suppose that the baronetcy is extinct: 
the title goes to the Reverend Hugh Molesworth, of Cornwall, cousin to 
the late baronet. 

Sir William was not educated in Edinburgh by “ an Italian refugee,” 
but his education was conducted under the superintendence of a distin- 
clergyman of the Chureh of England. At this period of Sir 

Yilliam’s life, his mother removed to Edinburgh, on purpose to watch 
over her son; and she took pains to surround him in her own house with 
the society of some of the most cultivated men in the Scottish capital. 

When Sir William went to continue his studies in Germany, he was not 
under the care of a “foreign” servant, but of a Scotch servant; who was 
transferred to him from his mother’s household. That faithful attendant, 
who more than once saved him during severe illness, remained devotedly 
attached to the baronet till the last, and was with him at the hour of 


It ls only by degrees that we arrive at a full sense of the thorough con- 





| of Turkey against the aggressions of Russia, 


sistency and independence of Sir William Molesworth’s political career, 
The firmness and clearness of his intellect came out strongly when the 
Maynooth grant was called in question. This was about the period 
that Sir William stood for Southwark, in September 1845. He was not 
in Parliament at the time when the Maynooth grant was voted, and 
there was no absolute necessity for him to express an opinion on the 
question ; but he was challenged for an expression of his opinions, and he 
did not withhold it. Mr. Miall stood against him in Southwark as the 
champion of the Anti-Maynooth party; but instead of avoiding the ques- 
tion, Sir William met it boldly; and, as the Zimes says, the manly bear- 
ing with which he vindicated the right of private judgment and the 
judicious character of the measure, although they risked his success for 
the moment, greatly contributed to strengthen the esteem for his cha- 
racter. 

It lends a strong testimony to the sound policy of consistency and frank- 
ness in the long run, when we contrast Sir William’s final position as a 
Cabinet Minister with his want of support at Leeds. His death con- 
fessedly is a serious loss to the moderate Liberal party represented by the 
Government. It is, however, an imperfect statement of the reason for 
his retirement from Leeds in 1841, to say that he had reason to suspect 
the constituency could not return two Liberal Members. He declined to 
contest the representation, because he lost the support of the leading 
Whigs, chiefly through the great Peace meeting which he had held at 
Leeds when this country was in imminent danger of a rupture with 
France. On that occasion he maintained that France and England ought 
to be allies ; that they, more than the other nations of Europe, were in- 
terested in checking the Russian aggressions upon Turkey ; and that to 
go to war with France would be playing the game of Russia. Russia 
should be told, he insisted, that France and England would not interfere 
with the internal affairs of Turkey, but that if the Czar did so France 
and England would punish him. Not long since, Sir William was ac- 


| cused by Mr, Cobden, the Member for the West Riding, of inconsistency 


because he joined Lord Palmerston in the French alliance and in defence 
It is curious to see, that 
through all these changes of political relations, Sir William stands conspi- 
cuous for the complete and thoroughgoing consistency of his course. 

Sir William was a most conscientious lover of truth. No temptation 
was suflicient to make him swerve from its utterance, or palter with his 
own apprehension of facts. He took the greatest possible pains to test 
the accuracy of his statements before he used them in his speeches, 
It was from the strongest conviction that he became an advocate of free 
trade at an early period, when few of the most advanced men of the Li- 
beral party went further than a demand for the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
if so far. 

His personal character was simple in the extreme, and modest almost 
to diffidence. He was not only laborious, but methodical to a degree. 
His notes on the subjects of his investigations, the notes prepared for his 
speeches, his diaries, and his accounts, afford evidence of this; and they 
were written out with extreme neatness. Even in illness his studies were 
carried on like a business; and when confined to his bed, he has been 
found with the cover laden with papers. 

His physical and moral courage was perfect, but to courage he added 
the magnanimity of a really generous temper. At times he was suscep- 
tible of heat on the first moment of irritation ; but when that was past, 
he never retained a particle of resentment or vindictive feeling. ] 








Piiscrellancous, 


The public will learn with little surprise that General Simpson is about 
to return to England. His appointment to the chief command was, as 
we announced at the time, only provisional, and her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have now taken steps to gratify General Simpson's desires and to 
relieve him from the arduous position which he has hitherto filled. The 
names of General Codrington and of others have been mentioned as suc- 
ceeding to the command of the army in the East; but as the despatches 
conveying the appointment have only just left town, it would be mani- 
festly unadvisable to publish matters of so high and delicate a nature 
here before they are known to those they chiefly concern. The appoint- 
ment will be announced so soon as the telegraph shall notify its receipt by 
the new Commander in the Crimea.— Morning Post, Oct, 24, 

According to the Glole of Tuesday, General Anson, Commander-in- 
chief of the Madras Army, will succeed Sir William Gomm as Com- 
mander-in-chief in India, 

Sir Lawrence Peel having intimated his intention to resign the office of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, Sir James 
Colville has been raised to that offive, and Sir Charles Jackson has been 
promoted from Bombay to Calcutta as Puisne Judge. The seat on the 
Bombay bench vacated by Sir Charles Jackson has been offered to Sir 
William Jeffeott, who now holds the office of Recorder of Singapore ; 
and Mr. Richard Maccausland, of the Irish bar, has been appointed to 
the second Recordership, recently created in the Eastern Suttlements— 
namely, that of Prince of Wales Island. 

Parliament was further prorogued on Tuesday, to the 11th Decem- 
ber. The Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, Earl Granville, and 
the Earl of Harrowby. 

In May 1853, Dr. Kane was sent on an expedition to the Arctic re- 
gions in search of Sir John Franklin, by Mr. Grinnell of New York and 
Mr. Peabody of London, Some apprehensions have been felt for his 
safety; but they are now set at rest. Mr, Peabody has received a letter 
from Dr. Kane, dated Greenland, September 12, The Doctor had arrived 
at Godhaven, and had taken a passage in a Danish brig to England. 

“The explorations of our party embraced the entire shores of Smith’s 
Sound, and a new channel expanding from its North-eastern curve into an 
open Polar sea. This great watercourse embraced an area of 3000 square 
miles entirely free from ice. It washed a bold and mountainous coast, which 
bas been charted as high as lat. 82.30. Smith’s Sound terminates in an ex- 
tensive bay which bears your name; and the coast of Greenland, after being 
followed until it faced the North, was found cemented to the continent of 
America by a stupendous glacier which checked our further progress towards 
the Atlantic.” : 

Dr. Kane was forced to leave his ship in the ice, and make a journey 
overland of 1300 miles to Upernavik. 
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We regret to hear that the Bishop of London is seriously ill, at his resi- 
dence at Fulham. His Lordship has very lately returned from a yisit to 
the Continent.— Times, Oct. 26. 











A Royal warrant is about to be issued by the War Department, pro- 
viding that the widows, families, and father, mother, or sisters of officers 
killed in action, or who shall die from wounds within six months after 
being wounded, shall receive, if they think fit, the regulation-price fixed 
for commissions in cavalry and infantry, in lieu of any pensions that may 
be payable. Money coming to children or sisters under age will be in- 
vested in the names of trustees, 


Although the tables of the Registrar-General show that the mortality of 
the Metropolis is below the average of former years, yet it is still very 
considerably in excess of that of the country generally, and of what it 
would be were London in a satisfactory sanitary state. The deaths last 
week were 927; an increase of 57 on those of the preceding week. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for | 


the week ending on Saturday last, 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 1815-54. of 1855. 
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By the last musical festival at Hereford, the fund for the widows and or- 
hans of clergymen of the dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester 
= been augmented by 914/. 

The Gilode explains that the transfer of Lord Ernest Vane Tempest to a 
regiment serving in the Crimea had nothing to do with the fracas at Wind- 
sor. Lord Ernest had asked for the exchange some weeks ago, in order to 
see active service; it was a sacrifice on his part. Even at the time of the 
— exchange, it is said, Lord Hardinge knew nothing of the Windsor as- 
sault. 

A young man at Wakefield suffered from a malignant fever; life seemed 
to have departed ; the people around, dreading infection, wished to inter the 
corpse the same day, but a clergyman refused to concur in such indecent 
haste: during the night, the coffined and supposed dead man proved to be 
alive, and seemed in a fair way to recover, 








The theatrical world of Turin is excited just now by the presence of an 
actress and singer of great powers, Signora Piccolomini. Her career has a 
romantic interest: she isa member of a noble family of Sienna, and could 
not resist an impulse to appear on the public stage, to which her connexions 
were at first strongly opposed. 

The bands in the French army have received a new organization, by 
which a youth who enters as a pupil can rise to the position of ** musical 
officer.” . 

A railway slaughter on a great scale has occurred on the Lyons Railway. 
At night, between Thomery and Moret, an express-train ran into a cattle- 





Dymotic Diseases .srssccceccccsccccvcsececevcvecsveverssvcssess 285.4 sooo 242 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat, 42.9 sees 51 
Tubercular Diseases ......cecccccccceccccceesesecceseeceesceses 166.5 seco 150 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves,and Senses ...++++ 99.9 seco 103 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ....ccccecceceeeeseseees 34.0 . 43 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 153.3) .... 114 } 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 62-5 sees ba 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. 2... scccccccccccecesccnevevececeece 11.6 cece 10 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &. .....eeeeee Coecccccossecce 8.0 seve 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints 3 tie 9 | 
| 





Diseases of the Sk Sellular Tissue, &c. 







Malformations. .. 
Premature Birth . 
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. 29 | 

Atrophy.sececees 26.9 . 36 j 
AZC ceccccccccecccccccescscescecesesessesseees 39.8 ° 35 

Sr taidihnsieidnseesiinmateswesacsentes 6.9 seco 2 : 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance .... 24.8 ° 13 
Total (including unspecified causes) ......+-sesseseeece 985.0 927 


The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge visited the Earl and Count- 
ess of Wilton, at Heaton Hall, last week; this week they have been the 
guests of the Earl and Countess of Derby, at Knowsley. On Wednesday 
they went to Liverpool, and viewed the public buildings under the guidance 
of the Mayor. 

Sir Charles Wood, Sir Baldwin Walker, and Admiral Eden, officially in- 
spected Woolwich Dockyard on Wednesday. 

Lord John Russell is now residing with his family at Rodborough, near 
Stroud. He has purchased the estate from the assignees of Sir John Dean 
Paul. Lord John was received by the inhabitants with bell-ringing and 
music: and it is an electioneering surmise that he will stand again for 
Stroud when he loses London. 

Mr. Kennedy, the new Governor of Western Australia, arrived at Fre- 
mantle on the 20th July. 








The King of Sardinia had recovered sufficiently on the 17th instant to be 
able to preside at a Council of Ministers. 

The Emperor of Austria arrived at the Palace of Vienna on the 18th from | 
Schenbrunn, and received in an audience Count Buol, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Baron Prokesch-Osten and Count Rechberg were also re- 
ceived by his Majesty. 

On the 17th instant, the King of Prussia gave a dinner, at which Alexan- | 
der von Humboldt, the statuary Rauch, the artist Schadow, and Dr. Barth, | 
were present. Dr. Barth is now at Gotha visiting Dr. Petermann; who, it | 
is said, will execute the maps which are to be appended to Dr. Barth’s forth- 
coming work. 

Prince Carini, Neapolitan Ambassador at the British Court, has arrived in 
Paris, with his family. 

M. Villa, a banker of Casale, has been granted the title of Baron by the 
King of Sardinia, “ for his numerous acts of public charity.” 


The order of the Seraphim, the oldest and most honourable order of Swedish | 
knighthood, has been conferred on the Emperor Napoleon. Marshal Reille is | 
the only Frenchman beside the Emperor who possesses the order. 

The Spanish Government have conferred the grand cross of the order of 
San Fernando on Marshal Pélissier and General Simpson, and the grand 
cross of Charles III upon Generals Canrobert, Bosquet, and La Marmora. | 
The Queen has also presented, in commemoration of the fall of Sebastopol, 
the riband of the order of Noble Ladies of Maria Louisa to the Marquise de 
Turgot, wife of the French Ambassador, and Mrs. Otway, wife of the Secre- | 
tary of the English Legation. 





Lord Wharncliffe, better known ten years ago as Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
died on Monday, at Wortley Hall in Yorkshire ; aged fifty-four. In politics 
he was a liberal Conservative ; but he mainly employed himself in promoting 
the interests of his tenants, and, like his father, was greatly attached to 
agriculture. He contested the West Riding at the general election in 1841; | 
when he was returned with Mr. E. Denison, at the head of the poll, defeat- 
ing Lord Milton and Lord Morpeth. He succeeded to the family honours 
and estates in 1845, on the death of his father. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, the Honourable Edward Stuart Wortley. 

The first London Policeman died on Tuesday—Superintendent May. 
When Sir Robert Peel’s bill became law, Mr. May received the first appoint- 
ment, as Superintendent. He was much respected. 

General di Montevecchijo has sunk under the wounds h iv 
battle of the Tchernaya, eee 








Cholera has appeared for the first time in Corfu: Europeans have escaped 
as yet. Governor Sir John Young took immediate steps to combat the inva- 
der. Zante, and the country about Missolonghi, in Greece, also suffer from 
cholera. 

There were fifty-one deaths from cholera in Madrid on the 15th instant. 

The cholera increases at Naples; and it has created such a panic in the | 
town of Catania, in Sicily, that every one who could leave it, including the 
medical practitioners, departed: the poorest and most helpless people were 
left, apparently, to perish unaided. 


Sunday was the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar: it was 
celebrated on board the old Victory in Portsmouth Harbour by a display of | 
flags, garlands at each mast-head, and an extra allowance of grog. 

There is a scheme in progress to remove the British collection in the Paris | 
Exposition building to the Crystal Palace, the Directors of the latter pro- 
viding space for it gratis, 





train; a carriage containing the cattle-drivers was smashed to pieces, and 
sixteen of the occupants were killed, while six others were more or less hurt. 





According to the Journal of Commerce of Vietoria—a useful little pe- 
riodical for merchants and shippers—the production of gold this year is 
greater than in 1854. The gold export-duty works very well, and produces 
a satisfactory amount of revenue. In the quarter ending July 5, the excess 
of arrivals in Victoria over departures was 16,200 persons, a large number of 
whom were Chinese. A very bad feature in the immigration of the Celes- 
tials is that hardly any females accompany the men. 

The Australian papers do not speak very favourably of the establishment 
of a mint at Sydney; it is considered to be unnecessary, while it is costly, 
The coin is not a legal tender in Victoria; and the journals ask, will it be 
in England? As silver has been used for an alloy, the coins have a white 
appearance not pleasing to the colonists. 

Whelan, a malefactor, when about to be hanged at Hobart Town, cleared 
up the mystery attaching to the disappearance of three gentlemen named 
Green, Dunn, and Axford: he had robbed and murdered them, and he told 
where he had buried their remains—these were afterwards found. Whelan 
committed other murders, for the sake of plunder. 


There is a great want of seamen in the United States, caused by demands 
for a large amount of shipping: it seems that the supply of sailors is not 
wigan kept up by apprentices. [Have not the Americans largely de- 
pended on ws to find them seamen ?—we give them plenty of employment 
ourselves now, what with war and enlarged commerce. 

In the first seven months of this year no fewer than 322 persons were 
killed by violence in California; and while two criminals were executed by 
the sheriff, twenty-five men were hanged by the mob. 

The trade of California in wheat, barley, and flour, has experienced a great 
impetus from the Australian demand for cereals. 


CrysTaAL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Fridey 
October 26th, including season-ticket-holders, 17,804. 


“POSTSCRIPT. ; 


A Supplement to the London Gazette of last night contains a despatch 
from Brigadier-General Williams, her Majesty’s Commissioner with the 
Turkish Army in Asia, written on the evening of the 29th September, 
the day the garrison of Kars repulsed the Russian assault. In a few 
words it states the results of the struggle, and mentions, with high com- 
mendation, the names of the British officers under him. The loss of the 
Russians is set down at 2500 killed, and double that number wounded ; 
the Turkish loss, 700 killed and wounded. 


The Juvalide Russe presents an account of General Mouravief’s report 
on the same occasion. The General gives an interesting reason for at- 
tempting the assault— 

** Having been informed that the Turkish troops had received reinforce- 











| ments in the vicinity of Batoum, and that the enemy proposed to make a 


movement upon the Gouriel and Akhaltsyk, and at the same time advance 
from Erzeroum upon Kars, he resolved to attack the latter fortress on 
the 29th.” 

The naval force sent, and about to be sent, to the West Indian and 
American stations, is reported to us, on good authority, as follows— 

ener = Screw | sailed for Bermuda. 

ee ” 

Hawke.... 60  ,, to follow. 

Powerful... 84 .... sailed for Lisbon and West Indies. 

Neptune. .. 120).... supposed to be ordered from Lisbon 

St. George.. 120).... for Halifax. 

Boscawen... 70 .... Flag Ship of West Indian and American 
station, already there; besides smaller 
vessels, 

The bankers, Paul, Strahan, and Bates, were yesterday placed in the Old 
Bailey dock, on their trial before the Central Criminal Court, and in the pre- 
sence of a very large audience, including many members of the mercantile 
community. The presiding Judge was Mr. Baron Alderson. The charge 
against the bankers is well known—it was for illegally disposing of securi- 
ties to a large amount which had been intrusted to them as bankers for safe 
custody. The Attorney-General, Mr. Bodkin, and Mr. Poland, appeared for 
the prosecution ; Sir F. Thesiger, who was specially retained, and Mr. Bal- 
lantine, appeared for Strahan; Mr. Sergeant Byles and Mr. Hawkins were 
specially retained to defend Sir John Paul; and Mr. E. James, Q.C., also 
specially retained, and Mr. Parry, appeared for Bates. 

When the accused were called upon to plead, Sir Frederick Thesiger asked 
that they might be allowed to plead double, and that in addition to the plea 
of “* Not guilty’ they should be allowed to plead a special plea, in order that 
they might take advantage of one of the sections of the ct of Parliament 
(7th and 8th Geo. IV.) under which the indictment was framed ; directing that 
no person should be criminally liable under the act who had under any com- 
pulsory process made a full statement of all the matters connected with the 
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transaction. Mr. Baron Alderson said that the course was “ without prece- 
dent,” and that the defendants must either plead “ Not guilty,” or rest en- 
tirely upon the question of law. The defendants then pleaded “ Not guilty.” 
{Here there was a long delay in the proceedings, in consequence of the 
absence of Mr. Beattie, an important witness. His recognizances were es- 
treated, and the Attorney-General had applied for a postponement of the trial, 
when Mr. Beattie entered the court.] The address of the Attorney-General, 


in opening the case, was simply a repetition of the story, and of the main | 


points of the evidence, so familiar to our readers. With regard to the ques- 
tion of law, he said he should show that the disclosure made by the defend- 
ants in the Court of Bankruptcy was not a compulsory proceeding, but was 
resorted to purposely by the defendants in order that they might avail them- 
selves of a particular section of the act of Parliament referred to. But the 
securities mentioned in the indictment were sold in March 1854, and other 
securities were bought to replace them. Ata subsequent period, shortly be- 
fore stopping, they disp again of the new securities so purchased. Now, 
the disposal of these latter securities, to which the disclosure in the Court of 
Bankruptcy referred, is not the occasion of the present charge against the 
defendants. Dr. Griffith intrusted specific securities with specitic numbers to 
the keeping of the defendants; and it was for disposing of these without his 
authority that the defendants stood charged. 

The evidence given was, first, that of Dr. Griffith ; telling the story of his 
connexion with the bank, and narrating a conversation he had with Strahan, 
subsequently to the bankruptcy, in which Strahan admitted that securities 
had been appro riated. Then other witnesses proved the purchase of Danish 
Bonds for Dr. Gridith by Paul and Co., and their subsequent sale by that 
firm to raise money. 

In defence, Sir Frederick Thesiger contended that there was not evidence 
enough to go to a Jury against Strahan: but Mr. Baron Alderson thought 
there was. Sir Frederick admitted that, “ unhappily, in a moment of pres- 
sure,” Strahan had, in 1855, agreed to apply certain securities to the use of 
the bank : there was no evidence that he consented to the appropriation of se- 
curities in 1854, as charged in the indictment. It was Sir John Paul who had 
dealt with the securities in 1854. If, therefore, Strahan had no knowledge of 
the transactions in 1854, and had disclosed to the Court of Bankruptcy what 
he had done in 1855, he was rightly entitled to that defence. 

Mr. Sergeant Byles, for Sir John Paul, admitted the appropriation of the 
bonds, but relied on the fact that they had been replaced. “Is it quite 
certain,” asked the Judge, ‘that he did replace them?” Sergeant Byles— 
“*T do not say he replaced the identical bonds.” The Judge—* Probab] 
the 5000/. 7 which they were replaced was the property of his assignees ?”’ 
Sergeant Byles also relied on the point of law. 

. Edwin James pleaded that Bates was ignorant of the transactions. 

It was now late; and the further proceedings were adjourned till this 
morning. 

Saturday, one o'clock. The Jury have just returned a verdict of Guirty 
against all the defendants, 

Baron Alderson, Baron Martin, and Justice Willes, having taken their 
seats, Baron Alderson addressed the prisoners as follows—“ John Dean Paul, 
William Strahan, and Robert Makin Bates, the Jury have now found you 
guilty of the offence which is charged in the indictment—that of disposing 
of securities which were intrusted to you as bankers for the purpose of being 
kept safe, and which you under circumstances of temptation appropriated to 
your own use. A greater and more serious offence can hardly be imagined in 
a commercial city like this, tending as it does to shake the confidence of the 
public in establishments of a description which you had so long and honour- 
ably conducted. I do very much regret that it comes to my lot to pass any 





sentence upon persons in your situation; but the public interest requires it, | 
justice requires it, and it is not for me to shrink from the discharge of any | 


duty that belongs to my high office. I should have been glad if it had 
leased God that somebody else should have had to do it, knowing, as I do 


now, that I have seen at least one of you in very different circumstances, | 


sitting by my side, instead of being at a criminal bar. Little did I think 


that it would have come upon me to pass any sentence upon you: but it | 


has; andit is only a proof that we all ought to pray not to be led into tempt- 
ation. You have been well educated, and have held a high position in life ; 
and therefore the punishment will fall much more severely upon you, and 
be felt by you much more seriously, than by others in a different position, 
and will reflect also upon your relations. All that I have todo is to say 
that I cannot conceive a worse case of the sort within the provisions of the 
act of Parliament; and therefore I can do no more than pass the sentence 
for the worst case, which is, that you be severally TRANSPORTED FOR 
FOURTEEN YEARS.” 





MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuanor, Fripay ArreRrnoon, 
A generally improved tone has been observable this week in Government 
Securities; and the confidence manifested by the public has been evidenced 
by their renewed purchases, rendering Stock very scarce. The Bank is said 
to have taken advantage of this by selling Consols and New Three per Cents 
for delivery, and replacing them for the Account at rates which secure the 
use of the money meanwhile at a small charge. The market is now sus- 
ceptible of an extensive improvement on receipt of favourable intelligence. 
This feeling has induced several speculators for the fall to close their ac- 
counts. Consols have fluctuated between 874 and 88}; today there has 
been a quiet market, and they close at 88 for Money and 88 § for the Account. 
india Stock has improved 1 per cent. Exchequer Bills last week were at 10s. 
discount, and the public were exchanging them for Consols: from that point 
they rallied in anticipation of an advance in their rate of interest ; and on Tues- 
day notice was issued that the interest upon the whole amount in circulation 
would be increased from the 25th instant to 2}d. per day, or 3/. 16s. O}d. 
annum. It had previously stood at 2¢. on the June, and 2}d. on the 
h bills ; and it will cause an increase in the public expenditure of nearly 


100,0007. Exchequer Bills are now 2 discount, 2 premium ; since the notice, 


they have been in moderate demand. The Bank of France is supposed to 
have arranged with this country for an additional supply of gold to the ex- 
tent of 2,000,000/.; towards which it has purchased the greater part of 
900,000/. which arrived from Australia on Saturday. The remainder of that 
sum, nearly 200,000/., has been deposited in the Bank of England, making 
2 total retained out of recent arrivals of about 300,000/. It is stated in 
Paris, that the Bank of France will obtain 1,600,000/. in silver from the 
Bank at Amsterdam ; and it has been rumoured that it contemplates issuing 
notes of 257. and 50f. The French Funds have shown a slight improvement. 

The Bank of England has made no fresh arrangement this week in the 
rate of discount, and the demand for accommodation at that establishment 
has been moderate; in the discount market there has been increased ease, 
and in the Stock Exchange loans on stock can be obtained at 2} to 3 per cent. 
The Corn-market continues firm. The gold and specie arrivals have been 
ae. from Australia, 22,000/. from Rew York, and 160,000/. from the 
Pacific. 


In Foreign Securities there has been very little activity; in the leading 
descriptions ‘prices have been well maintained. Turkish Stock has been 
fluctuating, and is a shade higher than it was last week; the Scrip is 4 

etter. Venezuela has improved 1 ; Swedish is one lower. 


| _ Railways have been comparatively steady, and the transactions limited. 
There was a little flatness on Tuesday ; but it has been since recovered, and 
there is now scarcely any difference compared with last week. Great West- 
ern is 50}1; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 7435; London and North-Western, 
91} 2; Midland, 63; 3. The French descriptions are higher: Eastern of 
France, and Paris and Lyons, have improved 15s., Northern of France 5s. 
‘ Sarurpay, Twetve o’Ciock. 

The English Funds are steady this morning ; Consols for both Money and 
Account are 88 4. Exchequer Bills 2 discount to 3 premium. Exchequer 
Bonds 98}. The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 
522,214/. In Foreign Stocks prices are nominal, with no symptoms of busi- 
ness. Turkish Stock is 79 }, and the Scrip 34 21 discount. In Railways no 
alteration has occurred—Eastern Counties, 9}; Great Western, 50}; Lon- 
don and Blackwall, 63; London and South-Western, 823; London and 
North- Western, 91] ; Midland, 633. 

} Saturpay, One o'Ciock. 

The English Funds have improved } since the morning. Consols for 
Money are now 88} §, and for Account 85} g. Exchequer Bills, 2 dis 3 prem. 
Annuities 1885, 16}. 

In Foreign Stocks, the only change is in Turkish, which are i higher : 
the Six per Cents are 79} j, and the Scrip 2] 3 discount. Spanish Passive, 5. 

Railways are a little stronger, but few transactions have taken place— 
Eastern Counties, 94; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 16; Great Western, 
50}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 74}; London and Blackwall, 63; London 
and North-Western, 91] ; London and South-Western, 823; Midland, 633; 
North-Eastern—Berwick, 68; Ditto York, 45; North Staffordshire, OF; 
| South-Eastern, 574; London, Tilbury, and Southend, 116}; Midland Brad- 

ford Preference Stock, 90; Wilts and Somerset, 83. Preference Shares— 
Great Northern 5 per Cent, Redeemable at 10 per Cent premium, 107; Ditto 
4} per Cent ditto, 101; Ditto 5 per Cent Scrip, Redeemable at 5 per Cent 
premium, 7}; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 73; East Indian, 22; Grand Trunk 
of Canada, A Issue, 10; Great Western of Canada, 22}; Great Luxem- 
nk Constituted Shares, 44. Mines—Fortuna, 13; Santiago de Cuba, 3}; 
Tin Croft, 3 ; United Mexican, 5}. Joint Stock Banks—London and West- 
minster, 46}; Union of Australia, 71. Miscellaneous—Australian Royal 
Mail, 43; Canada, 135; Canada Government 6 per Cent January and July, 
108}; Crystal Palace Preference, 5; North British Australasian, 3. 










3 per Cent Consols ......... Danish 3 per Cents .. - S14 
Ditto for Account .......... | Dutch 24 per Cents,. 64 5 
| 8 per Cent Reduced ........ | Ditto 4 per Cents... ine ee 
New 3 per Cents .....+++++ } Mexican 3 per Cents...... 19} 20 exd, 
Long Annuities ........+..+ Peruvian 4) per Cents...... 713 
Bank Stock ......s.eeseees Ditto 3 per Cents........... 513 
Exchequer Bills.......... | Portuguese 4 per Cents.... 43 5 
India Stock ........++. oe | Russian 5 per Cents ....... 95 8 
Austrian 5 per Cents .. | Ditto 44 per Cents... «-. 858 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .. | Spanish 3 per Cents 3748 
Belgian 44 per Cents .. | Ditto Deferred... rot g 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... | Sardinian 5 per Cent eee 835 
Danish 5 per Cents......... | Swedish 4 per Cents........ 86 9 


Mr. Oliver of Liverpool is _ declared not a bankrupt! The trustees 
| have effected a compromise with the agent of the Bank of Quebec, and the ad- 
| judication he obtained has been annulled; and a year having elapsed since the 
| deed of assignment was executed, no further proceedings in bankruptcy can 

now be taken. The prospects of the general creditors are very poor: a divi- 
| dend of 2s, 6d. in the pound will be paid on Monday next. 


Che Cheatres. 
It was Goethe, if we remember right, who once remarked that if he 
| had been an Englishman, and consequently had Shakspere for a prede- 
| cessor in his own language, he would not have ventured to write a dra- 
matic work. This modest feeling would have been particularly appro- 
priate in the case of historical plays; yet it is surprising to find with 
what readiness persons can set about illustrating history on the stage, as 
if the public had never seen the grand fiésh-and-blood personages whom 
Shakspere called from the grave as types of a past age. An historical subject 
treated in a manner that renders the work typical of nothing at all, is a 
hybrid between fact and fiction that is most unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Selous, who once wrote a tolerably successful play, half-Eliza- 
bethan, half-melodramatic, called Ze Templar, has since selected for the 
hero of a new work the murderer of the Regent Murray—Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh. One would imagine, that if a poet took a fancy to this 
celebrated assassin of the North, it would be that he presented to him 
certain attributes, or as the symbol of a certain collision, not to be found 
elsewhere. If you could not exhibit him clad in other qualities than 
such as would equally fit the notorious Bellingham who shot Mr. Per- 
cival, it would be as well to leave him alone in his equivocal glory. 

The common tradition respecting Bothwellhaugh furnishes us with a 
very palpable sort of character, which a dramatist of genius, if he could 
construct a fable of sufficient interest, would have no difficulty in em- 
bodying for the stage. The man in question was one of the heroes of 
Queen Mary’s party, whose lands were forfeited in consequence of his 
| unfashionable loyalty, and whose wife, being turned out of doors by the 
| new occupant of his estates, perished miserably in the open air. This 

act of cruelty led him to regard the Regent as his enemy, and therefore 

he committed the crime which has handed his name down to posterity. 

Here, then, we have the rugged soldier of a tempestuous time, in whose 

nature the one soft spot is his affection for his wife. Being trained in a 
| school rather of blows than of words, his logic is not very accu- 
| rate, and therefore he confounds the act of the brute who ill- 

used the object of his love, with the confiscation that tvok place 
| under the Regent’s government,—just as some good old lady who has 
| suffered by a reduction of the Three-and-a-half per Cents considers 
herself personally wronged by our Queen. That he has a natural hatred 
of dastardly assassination, is proved by the fact that he repelled with in- 
dignation the attempts made in France (whither he escaped) to treat with 
him as a bravo, whose dagger was at the service of the highest bidder. 
But a wrong was a wrong, and such an injury as he had received under 
the Regent’s government could not be atoned for otherwise than by blood. 
A due mingling of the ferocious and the pathetic would make a very fair 
reproduction of this same stout Bothwellhaugh, such as we have a right to 
suppose him; and the circumstances under which he lived bring him 
into contact with several characteristic figures. 

But Bothwellbaugh, as, thanks to Mr. Selous, we find him at Sadler's 
Wells, isa much more genteel personage. He descants at great length 
on his wife's perfections, as Petrarch might have sung about Laura ; he 
discusses with Murray the subject of loyalty, at great length, as though 
he was a professed rhetorician; he is also made jealous of Murray to an 
extent that renders him a sort of fifth-rate Othello; indeed there is no 
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saying what he is not like, excepting Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. Even 
the circumstances of his crime are deprived of all their proper character. 
Far from finding his wife dead, he is only made to believe she is dead, by 
a designing priest, who wishes to get rid of Murray by any hand but his 
own ; and the fatal shot is no sooner fired, than the lady who caused all 
the trouble rushes into the sight of her astonished lord. Far from shutting 
himself up in a lonely room, and deliberately making his preparations for 
vengeance in a manner that gives such a picturesque character to the 
whole story, he has the wicked priest constantly at his elbow, who stirs 
up his feelings just as the Regent is passing through the street, and he 
shoots Murray—in a passion. All this is very clever melodrama; but 
why fasten it upon poor old Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh? Why not 
rather let some imaginary Francesco of Verona assassinate in a similar 
manner some fictitious Antonio of Pisa? And why, we may add, wade 
through a series of five long dull acts for the sake of one short situation ? 





The Olympic reopened on Saturday, with the School for Scandal ; the 
Princess’s on Monday, with Henry VJJI. Each has inaugurated its sea- 
son by producing a very indifferent specimen of the genus farce. At the 


Olympic, an unmeaning extravaganza, consisting of a number of impro- | 
_ lead men to war upon each other, even the rhetoric of Mr. Glad- 


bable incidents supposed to occur in a village fair, served to introduce one of 





Mr. Robson’s most celebrated songs. At the Princess’s, a version of one | 


of the weakest French vaudevilles rose, as it were, in rivalry of the truly 
British insipidity of Wych Street. The respective names of these two 


choice productions are Catching a Mermaid, and Don’t Judge by Appear | 


ances, 





SACRED MUSIC. 

Mr. Hullah began his usual series of Choral Concerts at St. Martin’s 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, with an excellent performance of St. Paw!. 
For solo-singers he had Madame Clara Novello, Miss Palmer, Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Buckland. 


Mr. Winn made his débit in | 


London : he is a good, steady, Yorishire singer, with a baritone voice of | 


moderate power and quality. He promises to make himself useful in 
sacred music. The choruses, on the whole, were well sung: but they 
are excessively difficult, and there occasionally was a lack of that aplomb 
which arises (as in singing Tie Messiah) from the choristers feeling them- 
selves athome. ‘The hall was crowded; and the audience were liberal 


in their applause, and somewhat too liberal in their encores: a bad prac- | 


tice at all times, and especially in performances of this nature. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society will begin their performances in a few 
weeks: they are to produce Costa’s new oratorio, £7’, which was so suc- 


cessful at Birmingham. The copyright of this work has been purchased | 


by Messrs, Addison and Co.; who are preparing it for publication, not 
only in the usual “arranged” form, but in full orchestral score,—a thing 
which music-publishers in this country scarcely ever have had the spirit 
to do. 
BIRTHS, 
On the 16th October, at Warmwell Rectory, Dorset, the Wife of the Rev. E. P. 
Cambridge, of a daughter. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT WE ARE STILL FIGHTING FOR. 
Ir the merits of a cause were always to be estimated by the tem- 
per and devices of its advocates, men of common candour and in- 
telligence would have little difficulty in deciding between the two 
parties which, for the sake of a compendious designation, are 
known simply as the Peace and War parties in this country. 
While, with few exceptions, the clamourers for peace are allowed by 
their opponents to be actuated by honest though mistaken notions, 
the latter are generally set down as men under the influence of cor- 
rupt motives or savage passions ; the leaders pandering to popular 
prejudice for the sake of pecuniary profit or selfish ambition, their 
followers the slayes of ignorant enthusiasm, blind hatred, and 
sanguinary fury. In the hands of the apostles of peace, the olive 
branch turns to a bunch of rue ; and while the pugnacious Bright 
finds in his pacific mission the widest scope for the passions that 





stone becomes turbid and stormy under the same influence, and the 
smoothness of the stream is broken by unwonted explosions of a 
corrosive gas, whose presence no one suspected under the melli- 
fluous sweetness of the “ full-flowing river of his speech.” And as 
acrimony towards those who differ from them is the characteristic 
manner of these gentlemen, their matter is chiefly irrelevant decla- 
mation and direct misrepresentation, in about equal proportions. 
The irrelevant declamation consists in appeals to the natural hor- 
ror of mankind at the sufferings inflicted by war, in harrowing 
descriptions of battle-fields strewn with mangled corpses, and men 
groaning out their lives in agony; of military hospitals foul with 
neglect and hideous with misery; of hardships in the trench and 
in the camp; of sorrow and mourning in the widowed and orphaned 
homes. All this would be very much to the purpose if men in our 
time and country were at all likely to overlook it, or to be insen- 
sible to it, and to the heavy expense in money and in retardation 
of improvement which war entails. All this was very much to 
the purpose when it was in question whether we should embark in 
the contest—whether the possible advantage was to weigh against 
the certain mischief. But the nation which has passed through 
one stage of the siege of Sebastopol knows as much and feels as 
much of the horrors of war as any philanthropist, Quaker or Mys- 
tic. And, however much it knows and however much it feels, it 


| knows and feels so much the more that such a price must not be 
paid for nothing; that the justification of the war lies in its com- 


On the 17th, at Hartley Rectory, near Alton, Hants, the Wife of the Rey. John 

| power and will of the two greatest nations in Europe to stop the 
on. ; : ; ' march of the Muscoyite armies considerably North of Constanti- 
On the 19th, at Duntesbourne House, Gloucestershire, the Wife of John P. Haines, | ¢ 


Taylor Plummer, of a son. 7 : 
On the 17th, at Hastings, the Wife of the Rev. R. Morris, Rector of Friern Barnet, 


ofas 


Esq., of a son. 
On the 19th, at the Lawn, Swindon, the Lady of A. L. Goddard, Esq., M.P., of a 
son. 

On the 20th, in Hyde Park Gardens, the Hon. Mrs. A. Kinnaird, of a daughter, 

On the 22d, in Upper Grosvenor Street, the Lady Dorothy Nevill, of a son, 

On the 22d, the Countess Spencer, of a danghter. 

On the 22d, at Bath, the Wife of Captain Stirling, R.N., of a daughter, still born. 

On the 24th, the Countess of Lisburne, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 16th October, at St. John’s Church, Chatham, William Collingwood, eldest 
son of William Hughes, Esq., barrister, Plymouth, to Fanny Agnes, youngest daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-Colonel James Fynmore, late R.M. 

On the 17th, at St. Paul’s, Wolverhampton, Captain Henry Kent, Seventy-seventh 


Regiment, eldest son of Captain Henry Kent, R.N., to Caroline, youngest daughter | 


of the late William Ward, Esq., of Wolverhampton. 

On the 18th, at Childe Okeford, Dorset, the Rev, William Williamson Newbould, 
son of Henry Newbould, Esq., of Sharrow Bank, near Sheffield, to Mary Louisa, 
younger daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Fendall, late of the Fourth Light Dragoons. 

On the 22d, at St. John’s, Lee, Northumberland, Major-General Sir George Buller, 


G 

On the 23d, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick L. C. Paget, 
Scots Fusilier Guards, second son of the late General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, 
G.C.B., to Fanny, youngest daughter of the Rev. Richard Garth, of Morden and 
Farnham, Surrey. 

On the 23d, at Harbledown, near Canterbury, the Rev. Francis James Holland, 


Vicar of St. Dunstan’s, second son of Sir Henry Holland, Bart., to Mary Sybilla 
| policy, and made an occasion of attack upon the warlike propensi- 
| ties of the English Government. 


Lyall, eldest daughter of the Rev. Alfred Lyall, Rector of Harbledown. 

On the 23d, at St. Nicholas’s, Brighton, William, only son of Richard Atkinson 
Coward, Esq., of Tulse Hill Lodge, Surrey, to Rosamond, youngest daughter of the 
late Rear-Admiral John Hayes, C.B., of Southsea, Hants. 

DEATHS, 

On the 28th August, at Rajcote, Bombay Presidency, Lieutenant Sigismund Mon- 

tagu Arthur, Third Light Cavalry, son of the late Right Hon. Sir George Arthur, 


art. 
On the 18th October, in Wilton Crescent, the Right Hon. Lady Anna Maria Don- 
kin, daughter of Gilbeit, first Earl of Minto, and widow of General Sir Rufane 
Shawe Donkin; in her 70th year. 
On the 18th, at Utterby House, near Louth, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Henry Bris- 
towe Benson, M.A., one of her Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the Parts of 
Lindsey. 


K.C.B., to Henrietta, daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir John Macdonald, 
3.C.B. | 


On the 18th, at Tunbridge Wells, Anne, widow of the late Sir Edward Cromwell | 


Disbrowe, G.C.H., of Walton Hall, Derbyshire. 

On the 18th, at Bifrons, Cranford, Middlesex, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Alderman 
and Sheriff Rose. 

On the 19th, at Portaferry, Lord de Vesci of Abbeyleix; in his 84th year. 

On the 20th, Eliza, daughter of Sir John Francis Davis, Bart., K.C.B., of Holly- 
wood, Gloucestershire ; in her 16th year. 

On the 20th, at Longhirst Hall, Northumberland, William Lawson, Esq.; in his 
80th year. 

On the 20th, at Wells, R. C. Tudway, Esq., M.P. 

On the 21st, at Stapleton, Robert Newton Shawe, Esq., of Kesgrave Hall, Suffolk ; 
in his 71st year. 

On the 2st, in Princes Street, Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce Boswell, 
H.E.1.C.S., of Crawley Grange, Buckinghamshire, youngest surviving son of the late 
William Boswell, Esq., advocate, and grandson of the late James Buswell, Esq., of 
Auchinleck. 

On the 2lst, at the Hall, Wem, Sir John Bickerton Williams, F.S.A.; in his 63d 


year. 
san the 22d, at Wortley Hall, near Sheffield, John Stuart, Lord Wharncliffe ; in his 
year. 
On the 22d, in Eaton Square, Sir William Molesworth, Bart.; in his 45th year. 
On the 22d, at Staines, Frederick Lucas, Esq., M.P. for the county of Meath; in 
his 44th year, 





plete success, in its winning for the Allies and for the world the 
blessings of a peace that shall no longer depend on the caprice of 
a despot or the mistakes of a diplomatist, but on the manifested 


nople. 

And this brings us to the second point we have noticed as cha- 
racterizing the arguments of the Peace party. After abusing their 
opponents as savage or selfish miscreants, and overwhelming them 
with descriptions of the horrors of war, which nobody disputes, they 
turn upon them with the argument, that, even allowing the war 
to have been just in its origin, it has entirely changed its charac- 
ter since the Vienna Conference; and that, especially since the 
South side of Sebastopol has fallen, all the legitimate objects of the 
war are answered, and its further continuance is unnecessary, im- 
— barbarous, and perilous. The Spectator has so frequently 

iscussed the real change that was introduced into the war by the 
unsuccessful termination of the Vienna Conference, that it is un- 
necessary to do more now than reiterate, that Russia proposed no 
modification of “the third point,” offered to accept no modifica- 
tion proposed by others, and displayed a fixed determination to 
render the Conference nugatory for all purposes but delay that 
might be of advantage to her. It is one of the most striking proofs 
of the way history forms itself, that the real facts of the Vienna 
Conference should have been turned into a palliative of Russian 


But the capture of Sebastopol is 
a definite event, the real nature of which is unassailable by sophis- 
try or misrepresentation. It is upon the change effected in the war 
by this event that the Peace party now mainly relies, as it is by this 
change that hopes are entertained of drawing over to its side the 
Conservative or Derbyite section of acting politicians, and with them 
the great body of country gentlemen, clergy, and inhabitants of the 
rural districts. And it is agreeable to get away from facts clouded 
by the mendacious narratives of diplomatists,—unable to express 
themselves with straightforward plainness even if they have no 
intention to deceive, or not choosing to do so lest they should ac- 
quire the unprofessional habit of telling the truth,—to facts stand- 
ing clearly out to the knowledge of us all. What, then, is really 
the change made in the war by the recent successes of the Allies? 
and is the change such that to choose or reject peace lies with the 
Western Powers any more than before—that the responsibility of 
the war is henceforward upon their shoulders and not upon the 
Emperor and Government of Russia ? 

Before Sebastopol was taken, we should have accepted the vo- 
luntary limitation of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, as a sufli- 
cient guarantee that her designs on Turkey were suspended. 
Through that concession the object of the war would have been 
obtained, and the military superiority of the Allies acknowledgeu. 
We wish for no stronger statement of the objects of the war, both 
then and still, than our opponents, in their more reasonable 
moments, are in the habit of confessing. “ The main objects of 
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the war,” they admit, “are still, as they were, to secure the 
integrity of the Turkish empire, the freedom of the Danube, 
and the independence of the Black Sea.” The recent ob- 
stacles to all these was the continual presence of a vast 
Russian armada in the ports of the Black Sea. That armada 
is now sunk beneath the waters it so long dominated. Can 
it be credited that a favourite argument now is, that by this de- 
struction the aim of the third point is attained, and the Allies 
need trouble themselves no further about it! English politicians 


| interests, according to the truth, the logic, and the national in- 
terests of the case. Freedom of trade, extension of political rights 
to numerous classes of the people, defence of opinion against the 
restraints of bigotry, were classes of public service in which he 
took a leading part, and most of our suecesses owe something to 

his advocacy and exertion. 

It is no abatement of Molesworth’s merits to say that he had 
assistance, without which he could not have done what he did. 
He was prompt and constant in the ayowal of his obligations as a 





must have played strange tricks with their intellect and conscience | disciple of Mr. Gibbon Waketield, whose principles of planting 
before they could believe such an argument, or stranger still if, and ruling colonies he had adopted’ entire; and it was most emi- 
not believing it, they think to palm it off upon the credulous pub- | nently in the field of Colonial politics that Sir William became dis- 
lie for good sense. How long would it be, if peace were made to- | tinguished. If he had not the faculty of originating, a courageous 
morrow, before a better fleet of screw-steamers would be again | intellect made him ready to accept, doctrines that satistied his 
bearing the Russian flag over those waters? How long do these | mind, before others had acquired the courage to handle them; and 
reasoners suppose Sebastopol itself would be in rising from its | he made the views his own by the frankness with which he avowed 
ruins more than ever impregnable, were its site to be tomorrow | their adopted origin, the boldness of his advocacy, and the zealous 
yielded to the Russians? The destruction of a number of ships is | industry of his study. A surpassing memory assisted him in re- 
something very different from the perpetual limitation of a na- | producing all the statements, elucidations, and evidences of the 
tion’s navy, and the latter was the point upon which Russia subjects which he got up. If some labours in which he earned 
refused before the capture of Sebastopol to make any concessions | distinction could not have been commenced without the aid of 
that were not trifling with the proposal. Since Sebastopol was others, they might have been long deferred if they had not had 
captured, has she offered this concession ? That is the point, in | the benefit of his qualities in their service. He espoused the 
the fewest possible words. Have our victories wrung from her a | cause of our Colonies when the public was well inclined to leave 
single offer that she had before refused? If not, (and we | the Colonies to the Colonial Office, or to separation. He pointed 
have heard no one bold enough to assert the contrary,) how | out at once the opportunities and the claims of emigrants ; 
can the war be said to have changed in character by the capture he made his own the inquiry into the monstrous system of 
of Sebastopol? Even the Peace people, even Mr. Gladstone’s | transportation; and amongst the few men who compelled the 
friends, hardly venture to assert that we the victorious party are Government to put down revolution in Canada by conceding 
bound humbly to sue our conquered enemy to forgive us the the just rights of the colonists—who called Australia and New 
wrong we have done him, and to aecept peace on his own terms. Zealand into that activity and vigour which have helped to make 
Yet, as Russia has made no proposition, the clamour for peace can them the colonies that they now are—who freed the lands of 
scarcely mean in reality much short of this ridiculous piece of Australia from convictism just in time to prevent gold from 
quixotic quakerism. We wait, having before offered terms twice doubling the curse—Sir William Molesworth was one of the fore- 
in the course of the quarrel, for the third proposal to come from | most, the most active, the most persevering, and the most success- 
Russia. When it has come, and been refused without fair dis- ful. 
cussion, will be time enough for the Peace apostles to slander their | If Sir William Molesworth was not called to the Cabinet by 
countrymen as ferocious bloodthirsty savages, eager for vengeance, | popular clamour, he was placed there because those who assisted 
and blind to humanity, policy, and Christianity. the Crown in selecting Cabinet Ministers felt the necessity of 
But, say some of the writers and speakers, eagerly anticipating | bringing to her Majesty’s councils men who possessed the public 
a blunder on the part of a Government they wish to displace, we , confidence. He had been a “ Philosophical Radical,” and his ap- 
are crying out that the Minister may know what the feeling of | pointment to be a Cabinet Minister was hailed as a tangible proof 
the country is—that Russia may know that the bitter animosity that the Cabinet was to be really popular and unexclusive. When 
of a portion of the press is not the voice of the people of England; | in the course of various changes the post of Colonial Secretary was 
we are crying out that the war may not become a war of nation- | left vacant, and Sir William Molesworth was appointed, even 
alities, but may be confined to its original objects. The war, we the Administrative Reformers admitted that now we had “ the 
are bold to say, never has departed from its original objects, | right man in the right place.” We think that popular opinion 
though the terms thought necessary to secure those original in this case somewhat mistook or exaggerated Sir William's {fit- 
objects have varied, and will go on to vary according to the ob- | ness. He was the right man on Colonial subjects, but hardly in 
stinacy of Russia and the trouble and expense to which she puts | the right place. Had it been deemed expedient to shut up the 
the Allies; and the only cause that can Gabe the war into a | Colonial Office, or to reconstruct the Colonial empire,—for this 
war of nationalities would be, that obstinate pertinacity on the or any other high effort in the line of his studies, demanding 
part of Russia, and that so-called neutrality of Germany, which | theoretical mastery and fearless courage, Molesworth would 
English factions, and the appearance among us of a disposition to have been the man. Lut, although ever alive to the claims of 
make the war a party question, do more than anything else to | duty in the public service, and impelled by a conscientious am- 
foster and strengthen. It is worse than ridiculous to assume that bition to acquit himself more completely than other men might 
any eagerness for peace displayed in England will not have the have been content to do, he lacked business training and bodily 
effect of weakening the grasp we have upon Russia—will not in- strength for the worrying details of an office. He had a thoroughly 
duce her to hold out in the hope of improving such a disposition practical office in the Ministry of Public Works, and he pleased as 
to her advantage. We have done Russia harm enough to make well as rathcr surprised some of those who acted with him, by the 
her our enemy for many years to come; we cannot, if we would, business ability which he displayed—his appreciation of practical 
undo that harm; but we can, in addition to making her hate us, objects, and the methodical habits which he had always preserved 
cause her to despise us; and that we shall do, if, having beaten in his private aflairs: but it was with effort that he did what 
her in war, we allow her to reap the real fruits of victory—if we other men took as routine; and he did not signalize his adminis- 
retire victors from the contest and leave everything we fought for tration by any great measure. He might have earned the admira- 
in the hands of our antagonist—if we, having at great cost of life tion of a living generation, by guiding them in a reconstruction of 
and treasure, put a stop tothe predominance of Russia in the London itself, even at their own expense. He might have been 
Black Sea, make such a treaty of peace with her as shall allow her | a contemporary Napoleon the Third of London, “surrounded by 
within a few years to reéstablish that predominance. “ War at municipal institutions,” and might have made the metropolis of 
any price” may be a madness, but peace at that price would be the empire his monument. But his ministry in that department 
idiocy and ruin. | was scarcely more than a continuation-bill; its quiescent cha- 
Seen MPR Sceaerroome ee racter imparting a contrasted air of vigour to the reign of his suc- 
SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH. 'eessor. There, undoubtedly, he was in the wrong place. 
Ir is remarkable that Sir William Molesworth stood in less credit | In fact, Sir William Molesworth was not born for official busi- 
with the great body politic of this country some years back, when ness. Its trivialities must have been irksome to a mind familiar- 
he was most successful, than he did during the latter part of his | ized principally with the fundamental principles and largest con- 


life, when his success was chiefly retrospective. Molesworth essen- | 


tially represented the independent English gentleman of the high- 
est class. Yet he did not, as too many do, seek to raise his repute upon 
sustaining principles that are either obsolete or are so completely 


carried out as to need no further vindication. He did not hold that | 


particular principles are identified with the genealogy of a fa- 
mily: but if he bore an ancient shield he adorned it with new 
achievements; he served his country as it can be served in 
these modern days, instead of boasting how he would have served 
it if he had been living as men lived when his shield 
was first blazoned. He emulated Pym and Hampden, not by 
being the champion of the principles which they stood forward 
to vindicate, but he took up the living questions of our own day ; 
and he brought the resources of a highly-cultivated mind, long 
study, independent position, and a vigorous natural energy, to up- 
hold the interests of his country against the negligence or mal- 


siderations of statesmanship. Its incessant demands upon atten- 
tion must have been fatiguing to a constitution which un- 
| concealedly showed the necessity for repose; and although 
Sir William could have faced any authority and any power, 
—although he would have stood unflinchingly before inquisi- 
tors or before a mob in support of a great principle or a needful 
| measure,—his good-nature, his eagerness for applause, even his 

most anxious wish to be in the right where he was not perfectly 

able to discriminate the right by his own judgment, would lay him 

open to be influenced by others. A punctilious solicitude to be inde- 
| pendent of all lower considerations, would make him—one of the 
| grand enemies of routine—liable to be overruled by routine if his 
| resistance to it could be made to look like “impracticability” or 
| “wrongheadedness.” If he was not the man to act with perfect 
| confidence in all the details of business to which he was not accus- 
| tomed, he was perhaps still less the man to have the handling of 


administration of the party in power. In almost all the great | common patronage; where he would naturally waver between an 
public questions that have arisen in our time, he sought to master | over-anxious instinct of purism and an uneasiness under the sus- 
the entire subject, retracing it for himself from its root. He en- | picion of pedantry. His bodily constitution was of the weakest, and 
deayoured to frame a judgment independently of party or personal | in the exertion necessary to supply the defects of his natural incli- 
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nation, he must have undergone an amount of fatigue which could 
not be repaired by repose. He was physically living upon his 
capital. e have lost a valuable statesman in making him an 
officer of the Executive; and the Premier has lost a firm sup- 
porter, whom it will be difficult to replace, at a time when public 


men are dying off, and so few of any mark are rising to the first | 


rank. He was a most fit man for the Cabinet, or for such a post 
as the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, in which he 
could have assisted in directing the statesmanship of the Govern- 
ment either in domestic affairs or in colonial, or could have 
grasped the whole historical and political principles requisite to 
guide the state through a period of war towards a safe and honour- 
able peace. 

This is not the place to intrude upon Sir William Molesworth’s 
rivate life, or we might have traced these lineaments in stronger 
ines and coloured the portrait with warmer tints. Even in public, 

however, his personal qualities shone forth; and to them perhaps 
he owed no small degree of his influence, since they imparted a 
tone to his public action which was felt, and was acknowledged in 
his success. He was in all things thoroughly and in truth a 
gentleman. He never sought to gain an advantage by any act 
that was beneath his degree. Without indiscriminate lavishness, 
he was openhanded; and where he saw it right to give help, he 
gave it munificently. Stern in duty, unflinching in vindication of 
the right, he was ever generous and amiable. Such foibles as be- 
longed to him were of a kind to provoke a smile; but the smile 
passed away before the sense of the qualities that had commanded 
the respect of a great nation and the affection of fast friends. 





VOLUNTARY REFORM OF CRIMINALS. 
Tue anxiety on the subject of criminal discipline increases with 
the suggestion that Government, in some way or other, means to 
retreat from the comparatively intelligent position to which it had 
advanced. The anxiety exhibits itself in many forms, and the 
very diversity assists in showing the spontaneous character of the 
feeling. “A Magistrate,” who writes to the Zimes controvert- 
ing Colonel Jebb, shows that while Government appears to be 
abandoning the system that the Colonel defends, the suspension of 


the ticket-of-leave — is inconsistent with his own argument | 


that it was intended as a substitute for transportation. The Ma- 
gistrate insists that Government is bound, to the prisoners as well 
as to the public, to continue the conditional release which the 
Legislature contemplated. A correspondent of our own has chal- 
lenged us for want of sufficiently accurate expressions in reference 
both to the ticket-of-leave and to reformatory institutions, and is 
anxious that the Recorder of Birmingham should not be represented 
as having “condemned the ticket-of-leave system.” If our noble 
correspondent had a little more attended to that exactness which 
he demands, he might have found that there was less difference 
between tis than he seems desirous to establish. What we wrote 
last week was in continuation of previous remarks, and we believe 
that no careful reader will understand us to have misrepresented 
Mr. Hill; who condemns the practice as it is under the existing 
ticket-of-leave system, while vindicating the essential principles so 
imperfectly carried out in that system. The discussion continues 
in the press; yet the printed is but a faint reflex of the more 
anxious discussion among the best-informed circles in private. 

At present we keep up two kinds of schools,—preparatory 
schools, for the training of young thieves; and adult colleges, for 
the training both of professors in the arts of crime and of its gra- 


duates and under-graduates. We may fairly say that society does | 


this, for “ qui facit per alium, facit per se.” “Society” does not 
consist only of virtuous and selected persons, but it consists of the 
whole community; and if the virtuous, selected, and influential 

ersons, permit the low, vicious, and uninfluential, to excel them 
in competition for pupils, under-graduates, graduates, and profes- 
sors in this matter of crime, Society must take the consequences. 
The criminal Opposition decidedly beats us. It has more inven- 
tion in its measures. We have recently invented this ticket-of- 
leave plan,—very imperfect and limited in its scope and working; 
but it has evidently suggested a new branch of professional ac- 
tivity. The ticket-of-leave man being under a certain surveil- 
lance, in many cases forbears from direct meddling in crime; 
but where he cannot practise he can teach; and, as Sergeant 
Adams well observes, each criminal represents not only his own 

erson and his acts but the numbers that he can teach and the con- 

ederates that he can aid. The ticket-of-leave man, let loose pre- 
maturely, is the equivalent of new schools for the young and of 
many new confederates of adult age. The ticket-of-leave man de- 
tained in prison, without hope of working his way out or of re- 
gaining an honest position, is either a permanent burden on the 
State for his keep, or, ultimately released, he is an exasperated, 
desperate, and determined enemy to the virtuous and select side 
of society—a hardened leader for the criminal Opposition. The 
organization kept up on our side is manifestly too weak for its 
purpose; and partly because we only deal with the matter in an 
amateur style, while the criminal Opposition deal with it scientifi- 
cally. They perhaps discuss theory less than we do, preach prin- 
ciples less, and stumble upon their science by rule of thumb; but 
they are the positive philosophers, while we are only the negative. 
The Magistrates of Worcester, it appears by Lord Lyttelton’s ac- 
count, have had a Committee of Quarter-Sessions “on the subject” 
of Reformatory Schools; but our noble critic—who objects to the 
expression “ failure of the attempt to establish a school,” tells us 
that this Committee has been “ discontinued, after doing little or 
nothing”; and that, since Parliament has given no power to esta- 


blish a school out of the rates, it is to be established on “ the vo- 
luntary principle.” Thus we leave the training of the youthful to 
the voluntary system, and abandon the recovery of the adult, 
| whom we hand over to a principle the most involuntary. Re- 
| formers try to move in the county; but our wretched county sys- 
tem is too weak for any effectual action. They try to move in 
| Parliament, and think that they have succeeded in establishing 
ie * cr of a system, to learn after all that it can be 
| Jebvbved Y 

Meanwhile, the ticket-of-leave class is constantly figuring by its 
representatives in our criminal courts; and the best remedy that 
Government seems able to invent is, to detain the ticket-of-leave 
| man and ultimately substitute for him a hardened convict—a re- 
| eruit of the rapacious class preying upon the society that breeds 
| them—a deferred ticket-of-leave man, only not under conditions 
or surveillance. This is disagreeable enough, and it would be 
| alarming if we could suppose that Colonel Jebb, in his apologetical 
| letter of last week, was really authorized to speak on behalf of the 
| Government: but that is a supposition which we cannot entertain. 
Let us see how we have arrived at the present stage of the dis- 
|; cussion. Ever since the ticket-of-leave men began to be scattered 
amongst the town population, there have been complaints, gra- 
dually rising in strength, that these men had become a nuisance. 
Recently, Mr. Jardine, the Police Magistrate, gave great empha- 
sis and distinctness to this complaint, by declaring that there were 
forty ticket-of-leave men haunting the neighbourhood of his court, 
a terror to the neighbourhood. This created a profound impres- 
sion in the public, much strengthened by the remarks that 
followed about the same time from Mr. Recorder Hill, Mr. 
Recorder Jardine, Mr. Sergeant Adams, and other authorities 
on the subject. Evidently, the sense of the nuisance was 
confirmed; and we may infer that the Home Office saw 
the necessity of stopping that inconvenient effect of the 
—— imperfect and ill-designed arrangement. Colonel Jebb, 
hairman of the Prison Board, receives an order to stop the 
issue of tickets-of-leave ; he couples with the announcement of that 
fact his own rather gossiping apologies for the system as it stands ; 
| and he speaks of the suspension of the conditional release as if 
that principle were to be permanently abandoned. There is, how- 
ever, no reason for supposing that Colonel Jebb is authorized to 
make any public statement on the legislative part of the business. 
All we know at present is, that practically the system has broken 
down, and that it is in part suspended. It cannot remain in that 
state; something must be done by next session. There really is no 
evidence that Government would take a position hostile to the best 
authorities, to sound sense, or to the substantial interests of the 
country. Lord Palmerston has shown a distinct perception on 
this very subject, and the statement to Parliament will have to be 
made by some member connected with the Home Office, not b 
Colonel Jebb. It is quite possible that the initiative might be ad- 
vantageously taken by an independent Member. Such a step 
might relieve the Government of some difficulty, some responsi- 
bility, and some labour. We adhere to our original impression, 
| that the most practical course would be to move for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, to inquire, report, and suggest. It would 
be easy to select men who would possess the public confidence, 
and who would use their authority independently of party or of 
any consideration but the interests of the country. There are 
men like Mr. Adderley, Mr. Recorder Hill, Mr. Frederic Hill, 
Lord Lyttelton, and Mr. Stuart Wortley, from whom it would be 
easy to select a proper number, whose judgment on the appeal 
thus specifically made would be trusted both by the Government 
and the country. 

















THE LOST CHILDREN. 
An incident occurred in the Central Criminal Court the other day, 
| too common, it appears, to find a place in the reports, and yet of 
| such a character that all in the court must have been deeply im- 
| pressed by the moral which it conveyed. A little girl, ten years 
of age, was brought to trial for uttering forged coin. It was not 
the first accusation against her. About two years back she was 
tried upon a similar charge, and convicted. Her sentence, how- 
ever, appears to have been commuted; for she was taken by some 
benevolent ladies who frequent the neighbourhood of Newgate, 
and placed in an asylum. ‘Wer parents removed her, and restored 
her to the career from which she had been rescued; and now she 
is again brought up a criminal. A grave offence not only against 
the law, but against truth and morality, has been committed; but 
by whom? The question instantly occurs, whether that child, so 
tender in years, trained to be a criminal, can really be the respon- 
sible person. A wrong has been committed; somebody must be 
answerable for it: is it her parents? They perhaps were brought 
up in the same way. Still somebody else then: is it the State— 
the State, which furnishes no education for the misguided except 
the prison—that school in which the pupils of crime may become 
acquainted with the professors of crime far more frequently than 
with those who teach the right path? Since the girl's first com- 
mittal, some amendment has been made in the law. <A provision 
has been introduced for detaining yo offenders; but we still 
neglect to give the power necessary for a command over the 
young; and we still supply reformatory institutions in number 
ridiculously unequal to the population that needs them. We have 
not reposed the proper power in any quarter; and the reformatory 
process is handed over to the voluntary principle, in whose success 
its own advocates have misgivings. In fact, we are behind 
France in this matter; and France herself, our leader, is no proper 
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model to be copied. It is common to point to Mettray as an ad- 
mirable institution; and every praise that can be given to it is 
due when we allude to the energy and philanthropy of Demetz 
or the generosity of M. de Courteilles. Mettray owes its exist- 





ence to the 66th article of the Code Napoléon, through a very sin- | 


gular perversion consequent on the indolence and laches of the 
Government, which left the law practically to work out itself. 


The code drew a distinction between persons whose knowledge of | 


right and wrong and whose previous training and circumstances 
make them morally responsible, and those who are not so respon- 
sible; a line was roughly drawn at the age of sixteen years, and 
youths charged with criminal offences were to be acquitted but 


“detained” for better training and teaching under the guardian- | 


ship of the State. The State, however, proved a regular step- 
mother: it kept the acquitted boys for periods ranging from three 


to six years in the common prison, as “détenus,” but left them in | 
a condition totally neglected, morally, intellectually, and physi- | 


cally. Demetz was the Howard of the youthful prisoner in 
France, only that he advanced many steps beyond that earlier 
philanthropist; and he opened Metttay to receive the neglected 
youths. He did not attempt to open it until he had made 
thorough inquiries, and had spent three years in seeing what had 
been done in other countries—in Belgium, England, America. He 


would not undertake the charge of a single boy until he had | 
At his own expense, he built an | 


secured a fair staff of agents. 
“école normale,” as a nucleus for the future establishment. He 
called around him about twenty young men, and devoted himself 
for a year to training them, and to preparing the houses, the sheds, 
and other changes in the establishment, for the boys. It is here 
that France becomes a model to us, in the person of Demetz. The 
detention of the children was a good idea, but it was not worked 
out—Demetz took the raw idea, and worked it out in detail. The 
manner in which he organized his school, divided it into “ fami- 
lies”—each section so called being under a separate master re- 
sponsible for its failures, accredited with its successes—is well 
known. The plan gave to the boys, and to the teachers, a cor- 
porate interest in the wellbeing and good behaviour of each indi- 
vidual. Demetz added a system of military discipline, which also 
imparted to the teacher a power of reaching each individual boy. 

ficient as France has been, we are far behind. The law lately 

d in this country, 17th and 18th Victoria, chapter 86— 
“Lord Palmerston’s Act,” based on Mr. Adderley’s better Bill 
—places the young offender much in the same position as his 
confréres in France under the Code Napoléon. It empowers ma- 
gistrates to sentence the boys to detention for three or four years 
in any reformatory school whose managers will receive the of- 
fenders. There are, however, considerable differences between the 
laws of the two countries, and the differences are not favourable 
to ourown. Naturally, in France a greater power is conferred. 
Here the magistrate may commit, but we believe that the ma- 
nagers of voluntary schools have felt the most serious incon- 
veniences resulting from their own want of power over their 
youthful charges. Perhaps for a similar reason, it has been dif- 
ficult to enforce a complete military discipline, with its perfect 
ramification from the head to each individual. Another defect is 
more serious, and is gravely felt by the ablest men engaged in car- 
rying out the practice. In France the reformatory school is a 
privilege, which takes the youthful offender out of prison, and 
ightens the sentence, and puts him in a condition at once to feel a 
moral responsibility and to improve his prospects. In England 
the school presents itself as an zncreased infliction, being added to 
the prison. Instead of the ordinary three or four weeks’ confine- 
ment for the trivial offences which render children amenable to the 
criminal law, three or four years of detention and discipline are 
added. The distinction perhaps accounts in part for the greater 
tendency of the boys to run away from our schools. 

The want of Demetz’s careful and complete preparation also is 
another cause of the difficulties with which we have had to con- 
tend in this country. We know well, and we could — to in- 
stances, that we have had proofs of personal zeal and ability which 
may be confidently compared with the country of Demetz; but 
we are not aware that in this country any leading men could bring 
forward a proof of successful organization such as that which, 
through a fault of the State, Demetz has lately been able to ad- 
duce. The French Government, yielding to the pressure of the 
times and to its bureaucratic and centralizing tendencies, declined to 
grant the subscriptions from the departments of Agriculture and 
the Interior, which had become usual under the Orleans régime; 
leaving only the allowance of 7d. per diem for each boy’s mainte- 


nance. This created a serious defalcation in the means of Mettray ; | 
He called his fellow workmen toge- ; 
ther, and stated the circumstances ; adding, that he did not expect | 


but what did Demetz do? 


them to sacrifice themselves, but he left them at liberty to choose 
their own course. The result was, that they at once declared 
themselves ready to give up half their salaries rather than Met- 
tray should be eed or the work suspended. Demetz immediate- 
ly exclaimed, “Then I will spend my last napoleon with you; 
we will live and die with Mettray.” He had thus not only or- 
ganized teachers to aid him in training the youthful offender into 
the honest man, but he had trained up a number of teachers to un- 
derstand the importance of the work in which they were engaged, 
and so to estimate it that they were prepared to sacrifice their per- 
sonal interests to its prosecution. 

The most effective work that has been done in this country is 
perhaps to be seen at Redhill, through the adoption of very similar 
principles. In proportion as the various sections of the institution 
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have been separated and individualized—as the buildings have 

been planted at distances from each other—as only a limited num- 
| ber of boys, not more than forty, have been given to each teacher 
| to control and train—the moral results have been more complete. 
The teacher feels the work to be his own; the boy attaches himself 
| to the teacher, and comes more completely under his personal in- 
| fluence. The children are not dealt with as a crowd, but each is 
taken separately. But what is Redhill to England, any more than 
Mettray isto France ? Add Parkhurst, Mr. Henry Lioyd Baker's 
school in Gloucestershire, Mr. Ellis’s at Salt Hill, all that we can 
possess,—show us the power which each manager of the school has 
in his hand, and let us see whether we have room or strength 
enough to snatch the young “ offending” population of this country 
from the wrong to which it is consigned by a depraved parentage 
and a neglectful State. 





LIMITATIONS OF THE SALIC LAW. 
| Tue Salic law in France is not irrevocable like a law of Nature ; 
| and not being irrevocable, we have a right to presume that some 
day it will be revoked. Nay, we may grant that, narrow and 
doubtful in origin, it is of small logical force, and is subject to prac- 
tical limitations. So far the correspondent who challenges our at- 
tention to the point may be right, that the female succession might 
be called to the throne upon the exhsustion of the male heirs. The 
point is important, as his suggestion with respect to the mode in 
| which the present Emperor might arrive at a sanction for the 
| female succession is consistent with the Napoleonic manner of 
handling such subjects. The grand difficulty in dealing with the 
law is, that it is practically impossible to tell what it is. We 
know nothing of its commencement, nothing of the rationale that 
led to it, nothing of the authority that first sanctioned it. It did 
not assume distinctness until about the same period when many of 
our own laws began to take a definite and decided shape ; when it 
may be said that the French monarchy assumed solinity, almost 
contemporaneously with the English and the Austrian. It was 
probably the speculation of Philip le Long—in compromising his 
claims, and agreeing to waive the ¢rown if his sister-in-law should 
give birth to a son, while he was permitted to take it if she gave 
birth to a daughter, as she did—that first distinctly established the 
rule. The same rule cut off Philip’s own succession ; nevertheless, it 
| was so doubtful then, in force and origin, that it was contested 
| by Edward III as the son of Isabella daughter to Philip le Bel. 
| Edward, indeed, did not pretend that females could succeed to the 
| throne of France, but that the next male heir drawing his descent 
through a female could succeed, and not as representing that fe- 
| male, but as being nearest of kin. Various princes descended from 
Charlemagne divided the French monarchy, and possessed parts of 
| his domains, although they drew their descent through the female 
| line. But this precedent is of no force on the other side, since 
| there were at that time only two of the princes of the Emperor's 
family alive,—Arnold, a bastard; and Charles the Simple, who 
might almost be considered such.* In fact, the precedents are 
| quite equivocal, and the custom cannot be regarded as established 
before the dispute arising from the succession of Philip le Bel. 
| The statute is said to rest upon “ the Salic law”; but there are 
| two versions of this law, sebabty compendiums of a longer ori- 
| ginal which is lost; and the two versions differ from each other. 
| Whatever their authority, too, they evidently refer not to the suc- 
cession of the crown, but to a peculiar kind of tenure on certain 
species of allodial lands, private property. The enacting phrase 
| runs thus—“ De terra vero salica, nulla portio ad mulierem tran- 
sit, sed hoe virilis sexus acquirit.” This evidently refers to the 
transfer of land; it is a natural check which feudal princes like 
the French would impose upon allodial tenure, in order to secure 
better military service. But the very meaning of “ Salic” land 
or law is in itself disputed. Some suppose the Salii were a race 
of noble degree; others, that they were a Frankish tribe, de- 
| riving the name from the river Sala: and here we find ourselves 
| lost upon questions which antiquarians may discuss but can never 
| settle. Tracing the law back behind the time of Philip, we are 
told that it was digested by Clovis in 511, the year of his death; 
| and that it is reposed in the library of St. Germain des Prés, or of 
| St. Martin, actually signed by Clovis, Clodovie, or Hildovie, Vol- 
| taire fixes its origin with more confidence. “He who says that 
the Salic law was written with a pen from the wing of a two- 
headed eagle, by Pharamond’s almoner, on the back of the patent 
containing Constantine’s donation, was not, perhaps, very much 
mistaken.” It seems impossible, therefore, to grapple with the 
| origin of the law; and it cannot well be uprooted, since we cannot 
discover its roots. It is as difficult to grapple with the rationale 
on which the French satirist throws the blinding light of his com- 
mentary. “It has been alleged that sacred Scripture says, the 
lilies neither toil nor spin; and thence it has been inferred that 
| women ought not to reign in France,”—lilies being the arms of 
| France. It is true that the women cannot perform suit and service 
under a feudal system; but in England they could hold the fee- 
hood and perform suit and service by deputy—or by husband; 
| an application of the rule which might equally have prevailed in 
| France. The philosopher of Ferney gives some other reasons, 
which indeed it is difficult to controvert. 

“Tt is, say the doughty lawyers, the fundamental law of the French 
empire. The great Jerome Bignon, in his book on ‘The Excellence of 
France,’ says that this law is derived from natural law, according to the 
great Aristotle, because in families it was the father who governed, and no 

* Rapin’s dissertation on the subject at the end of the reign of Edward 
the Third may be usefully consulted, as an historical memorandum. 
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dower was given to daughters, as we read in relation to the father, mother, | 


and brothers of Rebecca.” : ; 
‘He asserts, that the kingdom of France is so excellent, that it has 
religiously preserved this law, recommended both by Aristotle and the Old 


Testament. 


Dictionary. 


| 
The reader will perceive how difficult it is to grapple with | 


arguments like these, or to make good the case against a law 
which rests upon such foundations. We are told it is the funda- 
mental law of France; but what does “ France” mean? “ France” 
means an empire; it has meant a constitutional monarchy, a re- 
public, an absolute monarchy, with chaos in the intervals. Lafayette 
could dispose of the succession, assisted by the mob of Paris; why 
not, then, the Cvsar in possession? He would seem to be a man 
already wielding a power more independent of precedent than 
Napoleon the First, Philip le Long, Clovis, or Pharamond. 

He has, as we observed last week, settled the order and degrees 
in the succession of his own vy. and it is not a numerous fa- 
mily. The female line is not absolutely excluded. Voltaire him- 
self is prophet as to a female sovereign over France, for whom he 
gives his vote. She will come to the throne, he tells us, and be 
consecrated at Rheims, or Chartres, or in the chapel of the Louvre, 
three hundred years after the date of his writing, which was in the 

ear 1771. This is the period when, as he calculates, all the male 
on descending from Hugh Capet will be exhausted. But what 
has France now to do with descendants of Hugh Capet? or how 
ean a Napoleon be compelled to observe a rule of succession in the 
family of the Capet? On the first blush, the very notion looks 
like an absurdity. As our correspondent remarks, the family of 
the Cesar is not numerous, and he could by personal qualitica- 
tions, or gradations, annul the Salic law without doing so co 
nomine. There is only one little reason to contend with. A 


“ fundamental law” does not stand in his way, for the foundation | 


of France has been thoroughly knocked to pieces many times over. 
He has not to contend against the policy of Philip le Long, now 
obsolete. He has no substance of logic to overcome. He 
might safely challenge an action at law to try the statute of 
Clovis; or might call for the production of that document which 
was written with a two-headed eagle’s quill. But he has some- 
thing more formidable than fundamental laws or miraculous de- 
crees from Pharamond or Clovis; he has a settled prejudice of the 
French people. What is more, his uncle, not perceiving how the 
prejudice might lie in the path of his heir, appropriated the pre- 
ossession of the French, and, with the bee of Charlemagne in his 
Conest, countersigned with his own eagle-quill the legendary sta- 
tute of Pharamond. 


Letters to 


REFORMATORY 


the vitor. 
SCHOOLS, 
Hagley, 23a October 1855. 
Srr—The notice in the last Spectator of the proceedings in Worcestershire 
concerning Reformatory Schools seems not quite accurate, and I shall be 


glad if you will allow me to correct it. 
The expression * the failure of the attempt to establish ’’ such a school in 


this county, appears founded on the fact that a Committee of Quarter-Sessions | 


on the subject has been just discontinued, after doing little or nothing. 

But that Committee made no attempt to establish a school, because, as is 
noticed in another part of the paper, Parliament has given no power to do 
so out of the rates. This may be referred to in the words “ our present lax 
county system,”’ though they do not seem quite appropriate. 

The Committee was meant only to look into the question, and memorialize 
Government for further powers. 

And, so far from the attempt to establish’a Reformatory School here having 
failed, it is just about to be made, in the ordinary way of a voluntary effort, 
headed by Sir John Pakington: for he does not think that we must or can 


‘“‘ wait for’’ the greater efficiency of the voluntary principle, though he has | 


misgivings as to its full success, in which I agree with him. 


The sentence about a Reformatory Institution in the article “ Penal Ser- | 


vitude Reform,” almost seems out of place, as all the rest of the article re- 
fers, not to such institutions, which are for young criminals, but to the 
ticket-of-leave system, and the subjects are distinct though connected. But 
if, when it is said that “‘ society is not competent to take the matter into its 
own hands,” “the matter”’ means that of Eaten Schools, besides that 
it would be too rapid a conclusion from the case of a single county, the as- 
sertion could only be true, in the writer’s own view, if the thing could only 
be done by Parliament or by Quarter-Sessions; whereas such institutions 
are springing up in most counties by voluntary efforts. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, LYTTELTON. 

P.S.—I think it is also a mistake to say that the Recorder of Birmingham 
has condemned the ticket-of-leave system. His recent charge, if I am not 
mistaken, was rather in defence of it. 





FRANCE, 

Norwich, 22d October 1855. 
Sm—I pone | concur in the general tenour of your remarks on the Salic 
restriction upon the inheritence of the throne of France, but by what it seems 
to me there is not an absolute exclusion of the general line. It is true the 
male heirs have the prior right, in all degrees; so that as long as there are 
any male heirs, no general heir can succeed. But if there were no male 
heirs, is it not true that the general heir would acquire a right ? 

If that is so, then it might be that the Emperor could obtain the same end 
without departing from the path that he has already traced to himself. The 
Emperor has already fixed and limited the degrees and rights of the persons 
who are members of the family of Bonaparte, and it would be easy for him 
to issue a new decree in combination with the last. He could impose upon 
any members of the Bonaparte family any disqualifications that to him might 
seem good ; and by that means he could leave none but the female heiress to 
succeed. ‘The family of Bonaparte is not numerous, 

Believe me, Sir, your very humble servant, 


THE SALIC LAW IN 


Lovis Bernarp. 








And to prove this excellence of France, he observes also, that | 
the Emperor Julian thought the wine of Surene admirable.””—J’/‘/osophical | 


letter. I may therefore, for the present, take for granted that there is in it 
something far more * revolting,” far more opposed to “the common feelings 
of humanity,” than there was either in Mr. Landor’s poem on Tyrannicide ; 
wherein I tind— 
** Most dear of all the Virtues to her Sire 

Is Justice; and most dear 

To Justice is Tyrannicide”; 
or in that famous letter of ‘‘An Englishman” published by the Zimes of 
December 20, 1851, when it was not thought inconvenient to threaten with 
** the fate of Gustavus a self-convicted perjurer, an attainted traitor, a con- 
spirator successful by the butchery of thousands.” 

But, however revolting or outrageous may be the “crime” of Messrs. 
Pyat, Rougée, and Jourdain, who, you say, “ advertise for a murderer,” I 
must ask leave to dispute your dictum, that, for being their “ accomplices 
in the felony of murder before the act,” ‘there is a punishment for them at 
common law’’—English common law, of course. 

Let me remind you ofa notable case of real murder—the murder of Mr. 
Morton, an Englishman, by Mr. Bower, an Engiishman, at Paris, some time 
in 1852. Mr. Bower, you will recollect, escaped to England; and, though 
both he and his victim were English subjects, the English law took no cog- 
nizance of his offence. It is out of the great respect which I have for your 
paper that I venture to point out any inconsiderate remark which may tend 
to weaken you as an authority. You will see, too, that a grave international 
question is involved in this matter. 

It is difficult to see how English courts, if they can take no cognizance of 
a murder committed in France, can have any jurisdiction over “ an accom- 
plice”’ before the act. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. J. Lryton. 

[We must decline any controversy with Mr. Linton on the question. Con- 
spiracy to murder is an offence at common law; and if the murder to which 
our correspondent alludes had been planned here, that planning would have 
been punishable in England. The case of Peltier is not alone in showing 
that attacks upon a foreign prince can be the subject of penal proceedings in 
this country.—Ep.] 

DECIMAL COINAGE AND ACCOUNTS, 
t Clarence Road, Kentish Town, 24th October 1855. 

Sm—I have perused with great interest the various, and many of them 
very able, communications that have appeared in your columns on the sub- 
ject of Decimal Coinage. If we had only a system to build up—were we only 
just commencing business—there would be, comparatively speaking, but 
slight difficulty in introducing a perfect system of decimals: but, Sir, it must 
be borne in mind that existing arrangements are entwined, as it were, in all 
our statutes and monetary regulations; and in setting these aside for some- 
thing new, we must not forget that we have popular prejudice and popular 
ignorance to combat; and while we have an eye to scientific accuracy, we 
must not overlock public sentiment and public convenience. 

It would be all very well if the whole trading community understood deci- 
mals—if we had only learned and intellectual people to do with ; but it is far 
otherwise. And besides, Sir, the public will never tolerate any plan that 
would perceptibly, not to say largely, augment any branch of the public 
revenue, even to obtain the benefits of a decimal coinage. 

Of some of your correspondents I would say, as was once said of a great 
and eloquent stutesman in the House of Commons, who 

“ went on refining, 
While they thought of dining "— 
they are “too learned.” LElaborately refined and scientific plans will not 
do ; they would never be generally understood, and could never be carried out 
in this country without encountering a storm of obloquy and opposition, 
such as no Parliament and no Ministry could afford to disregard. 

But it is not necessary. A perfectsystem of decimals can be established 
without deranging the present coinage or setting aside a single current ccin. 
The plan would moreover afford an exact equivalent to the all-important 

enny. 
. Let there be two figures of account, victorines and mils. The victorine, 
value 4s, 2d., to consist of 100 mils or halfpence. The pound sterling would 
be equal to 4 victorines 80 mils. By this plan we would have a perfect sys- 
tem of decimals, and no new coin need be introduced except, perhaps, a silver 
victorine sufficiently dissimilar not to be readily mistaken for the five-shil- 
ling piece. 

‘The present and proposed plans would then stand as follows. 






PReEsENT. Prorosep, 
POURED o.o.0 ci caccscncece £1 0 0 equal to 4v.80m, 
Half-sovereign .......... ol 0 as 2.40 
RE ae 0 5 0 7 1.20 
Half-crown . 0 2 6 a 0.60 
Florin .... 02 0 pe 0.48 
Shilling . s #48 - 0.24 
DUIION, <0 cheadvdaeeuee 0 0 6 sos 0.12 
EE 004 = 0.08 
Threepence ....0...seses 00 3 = 0.06 
EE wtih ecuuacenbet 001 im 0.02 
SOT svsceccccevecs 0 0 4 ” 0.01 
NN scia's cnactibeebinciins 0 0 0 0.0045 


I would also propose that the introduction of the system be gradual—in 
other words, permissive rather than obligatory. Let accounts and agree- 
ments be rendered legal either according to the present or the proposed 
system; and probably within the present generation the use of decimals 
would become all but universal. This plan was adopted only last year in 
Canada: and I venture to think, if not quite so scientific as many of the 
suggestions in your columns, it will be found more practicable, and more in 
accordance with public sentiment. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


W. SHIRREFs. 


23d October 1855. 

Sir—Your columns are too valuable to be occupied by idle discussion, but 
as your correspondent * H.”’ says that I do xo¢t show how payment is to be 
made of the odd 1-6th cent, I have only again to repeat that it would be 
inconvenient to have a coin of a lower denomination than a half-cent piece, 
and of course the fractions of 1-6th and 2-6ths would be a loss or gain to 
buyer or seller: in the same way, if he bought four pairs of gloves in Paris at 
32 francs per dozen, the price would be 10 francs and 662-3 cents; andI 
ask who would lose the fraction ? 

H. further states that I have proposed to adopt the standard of 900 fine. 
If he will kindly refer to my letter, he will see that I mercly alluded to it, 
and that the whole was conditional. 

Your other correspondent, Mr. J. Symons, has entirely misconceived my 
propositions regarding the four-cent piece. I have said that it would be the 
substitute, to all intents and purposes, of the present penny; and if the cent 
be called a “ Victoria’ farthing, and the four-cent piece a “ Victoria” 

enny, there will be 25 of the latter (instead of 24 old pence) to a florin. 











% 





LETTER | He would raise the value of the penny to 5 mils, or 20 pence to the florin. 

Deentmeal 29d October 1855. | This is what I have endeavoured to combat, as it would probably cause a loss 
wall etooer 0. | ; s-hasing 9 > > * i 

Str—I have read, in the Spectator of October 20, your indignation article | See SS ees. ae eee ew aeons 


upon the * Red Republican Letter to the Queen.” I have not read that ate. . D. 
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BAKER'S WANDERINGS IN CEYLON.* 
A PRIMARY object of this work seems to be to call attention to the 
capabilities of Ceylon for the investment of British capital, and to 


censure the official routine and mismanagement which neutralize the 
natural advantages of the island. The form of the book, however, 





is a narrative of Mr. Baker’s experiences as an agricultural settler | 


in the lofty and temperate region of the Newera Ellia, and an ac- 
count of the soil, climate, and productions of Ceylon, as well as of 
the natives, as gathered in continual excursions. To these topics 
are added a description of the ancient ruins of the island, some 
judicious speculations as to the means by which the prosperity 
and population of particular districts were destroyed, interspersed 
with sporting remarks and adventures; sporting adventures being 


really the means by which Mr. Baker gathered his varied informa- | 


tion. 


It is not with us to defend Colonial Governors or the Colonial | 


Office. Land in Ceylon not only seems high-priced at twenty 
shillings an acre, but in many cases it would be dear at a gift if the 
recipient were compelled to cultivate. It is likely that a repair 
of the ancient irrigating tanks, by which rice-cultivation would 
become possible, might draw the natives to the spot, increase the 
means of the people, the wealth of the country, and after a time 
its population. 
an experiment in the most promising place, as Mr. Baker suggests. 
Roads, we dare say, are wanting throughout the country; but 
along some leading lines very good roads, we believe, already 
exist; and it would hardly answer for Government to make par- 
ticular roads to private settlements in order that the colonist 
might convey his produce along them, especially when not only 
roads but markets seem a desideratum. 

“ Rome was not built in a day.” All modern colonial history 
shows that colonization is a rough matter, where hardship and par- 
tial failures prepare the way for general success. Late experience 
would seem to indicate that colonies must grow, rather than be 
created ; whether it is that the people who plan and form colonies 
are deficient in forethought and power of combination, or whether, 
as seems most likely, unforeseen obstacles and mere accidents con- 
tinually arise to mar the best-prepared schemes. Our author’s own 
story is a case in point. 

Some nine years ago, after twelve months’ sporting in Ceylon, 
Mr. Baker was prostrated by a jungle fever, and ordered to Newera 
Ellia on the first appearance of convalescence. Such was the 
eflicacy of the change of climate that the invalid was well ina 
fortnight, in spite of a “ dirty and uncomfortable ” inn or rest- 


house, where nothing was to be had but tough steaks, black bread, | 


and potatoes. Baker, himself again, looked about him, perhaps 
with the feeling of universal kindness and aptitude for receiving 
pleasure which Crabbe attributes to the grateful hospital patient 
taking his first walk. 
base to the summit with dense forests, containing excellent timber 
for building purposes. Good building-stone was procurable every- 
where.” 
the soil, the surface of the country—* undulating grassy knolls,” 
and silver streams winding along—the observer grew enthusiastic. 
“ Why,” he exclaims, “ why should not the highlands of Ceylon 
be rescued from their state of barrenness ? Why should not the 
plains be drained, the forests felled, and cultivation take the place 
of the rank pasturage, and supplies be produced to make Ceylon 
independent of other countries ?” 
tinually, even on his return to England. At last he determined to 
found a settlement at Newera Ellia, en grand seigneur. 


* Accordingly, I purchased an extensive tract of land from the Government , 


at twenty shillings per acre. I engaged an excellent bailiff, who with his 
wife and daughter, with nine other emigrants, including a blacksmith, were 
to sail for my intended settlement in Ceylon. 

“T purchased farming-implements of the most improved descriptions, seeds 


of all kinds, saw-mills, &c. &c., and the following stock—a half-bred bull, | 


Durham and Hereford,) a well-bred Durham cow, three rams, (a Southdown, 
icester, and Cotswold,) and a thorough-bred entire horse by Charles XII ; 
also a small pack of foxhounds, and a favourite greyhound (‘ Bran’). 


“My brother had determined to accompany me; and with emigrants, | 


stock, machinery, hounds, and our respective families, the good ship Earl 
of Hardwick, belonging to Messrs. Green and Co., sailed from London in 
September 1848," 


All went pleasantly enough while “living on the spend.” Bu- | 


siness developed the difference between practice and speculation. A 
drunken groom, in driving the carriage and pair up the hills, sent 
both over a precipice, smashing the coach and killing the horses. 
A short time afterwards, the same individual rode a valuable and 
docile elephant to death. The well-bred Durham cow, in spite of 
slow and careful driving, “fell dangerously ill” at Amberpussé, 
and died. The emigrants became troublesome, in fact mutinous : 
they “openly defied” the authority of the bailiff. Luckily, Mr. 

ker was in a country so advanced in civilization as to have a 
gaol, whither two of den were sent as an example to the others. 
“This produced the desired effect, and we shortly got regularly to 
work.” The work, however, turned out to be dear. 

There were now about a hundred and fifty natives employed in the tedi- 
ous process of exterminating jungle and forest, not felling, but regularly 
digging out every tree and root, then piling and burning the mass, and 
levelling the cleared land in a state to receive the plough. This was very 
expensive work, amounting to about 30/. per acre. ‘The root of a large tree 
would frequently occupy three men a couple of days in its extraction, which 
at the rate of wages, at one shilling per diem, was very costly. The land 


* Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. By S. W. Baker, Esq., Author of “ The 
Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon.” Published by Longman and Co, 


At all events, there would be no harm in trying | 


“The mountains were clothed from the | 


Struck with these obvious advantages, the appearance of | 


This idea haunted him con- | 


thus cleared was a light sandy loam about eighteen inches in depth, with a 
gravel subsoil ; and was considered to be far superior to the patina (or natural 
grass land) soil, which was in appearance black loam on the higher ground, 
and of a peaty nature in the swamps. 

“ The bailiff (Mr. Fowler) was of eplaien that the patina soil was the best ; 
therefore, while the large native force was engaged in sweeping the forest 
from the surface, operations were commenced according to agricultural rules 
upon the patinas.” 

_ Thirty pounds per acre, in addition to the one pound for the fee- 
simple, and the percentage —- on the capital expended in 
getting the party from England to the highlands of Newera Ellia, 
made the first cost of land, which when cleared had to be re- 
claimed, rather expensive. But there was that interest of reclaim- 
ing the wilderness which is either inherent in human nature, or is 
infused into English human nature by Robinson Crusoe. There 
was a further interest by the novel power brought to bear on the 
cultivation. 


“It was an interesting sight to see the rough plain yielding to the power 
of agricultural implements, especially as some of those implements were 
drawn by animals not generally seen in plough harness at home. 

‘* The ‘ cultivator,’ which was sufliciently large to anchor any twenty ot 
the small native bullocks, looked a mere nothing bebind the splendid elephant 
who worked it, and it cut through the wiry roots of the rank turf as a knife 
peels an apple. It was amusing to see this same elephant doing the work of 
three separate teams when the seed was in the ground. She first drew a 
pair of heavy harrows; attached to these and following behind were a pair 
of light harrows; and behind these came a roller. Thus the land had its 
first and second harrowing and rolling at the same time. 

“This elephant was particularly sagacious; and her farming work being 
completed, she was employed in making a dam across the stream. She was 
a very large animal, and it was beautiful to witness her wonderful sagacity 
in carrying and arranging the heavy timber required. The rough trunks of 
trees from the lately felled forest were lying within fifty yards of the spot, 
and the trunks required for the dam were about fifteen feet long and four- 
teen to eighteen inches in diameter. These she carried in her mouth, shift- 
ing her hold along the log before she raised it until she had obtained the 
exact balance; then, steadying it with her trunk, she carried every log to 
the spot, and laid them across the stream in parallel rows. These she her- 
self arranged under the direction of her driver, with the reason, apparently, 
of a human being. 

“The most extraordinary part of her performance was the arranging 
of two immense logs of red keenar (one of the heaviest woods), These 
were about eighteen feet long and two feet in diameter, and they were 
intended to lie on either bank of the stream parallel to the brook and 
the edge. These she placed with the greatest care in their exact positions, 
unassisted by any one. She rolled them gently over with her head; then 
with one foot, and keeping her trunk on the opposite side of the log, 
she checked its way whenever its own momentum would have carried it 
into the stream. Although I thought the work admirably done, she did not 
seem quite satistied, and she presently got into the stream and gave one end 
of the log an extra push with her head; which completed her task, the two 
trees lying exactly parallel to each other, close to the edge of either bank.” 


The above-named troubles ouly applied to getting the crops in 
the ground. When they were up, other difficulties arose. 


‘** No sooner were the oats a few inches above ground than they were sub- 
jected to the nocturnal visits of elk and hogs, in such numbers that they were 
almost wholly destroyed. 

“A crop of potatoes of about three acres on the newly-cleared forest 
land was fofa//y devoured by grubs. The bull and stock were nearly starved 
on the miserable pasturage of the country; and no sooner had the clover 
sprung up in the new clearings than the Southdown ram got hoven upon it 
and died. The two remaining rams, not having been accustomed to much 
high living since their arrival at Newera Ellia, got pugnacious upon the 
clover, and in a pitched battle the Leicester ram killed the Cotswold—and 
remained solus. An epidemic ae among the cattle, and twenty-six 
fine bullocks died within a few days; five Australian horses died during the 
first year ; and everything seemed to be going into the next world as fast as 
possible. ad * ¢ ad 

“ T had made the discovery, that without manure nothing would thrive. 
This had been a great disappointment, as much difficulty lay in procuring 
the necessary item. 

** Had the natural pasturage been good, it would soon have been an easy 
matter to procure any amount of manure by a corresponding number of 
cattle; but as it happened, the natural pasturage was so bad that no beast 
could thrive upon it. Thus, everything, even grass-land, had to be manured ; 
and, Grtenatele, a cargo of guano having arrived in the island, we were en- 
abled to lay down some good clover and seeds. 
| The original idea of cultivation driving the forests from the neighbour- 
hood of Newera Ellia was therefore dispelled. Every acre of land must be 
manured ; and upon a large scale at Newera Ellia that is impossible. With 
manure, everything will thrive to perfection with the exception of wheat. 
There is neither lime nor magnesia in the soil. An abundanoe of silica 
throws a good crop of straw, but the grain is wanting: Indian corn will not 
form grain, from the same cause. On the other hand, peas, beans, turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, &c., produce crops as heavy as those of England. Pota- 
toes, being the staple article of production, are principally cultivated, as the 
| price of 20/. per ton yields a large profit.” 
| Such were some of the first troubles of a settler en grand, even 
in an “Italian climate.” Smaller people, however, did well—at 
Mr. Baker’s expense; all the emigrants were thriving, but not in 
| his employ. In the tropical climate of the lowlands there is little 
| of tropical fertility. This is the general resumé of the soil of 

Ceylon. ' 
| * Cinnamon thrives ; but why ?—it delights in a soil of quartz sand, in 
which nothing else will grow. 


| * Cocoa-nut trees flourish for the same reason ; sea-air, a sandy soil, and 


a dry subsoil, are all that the cocoa-nut requires, 
| On the other hand, those tropical productions which require a strong 
| soil invariably prove failures, and sugar, cotton, indigo, hemp, and tobacco, 
| cannot possibly be cultivated with success.* ' 

* Even on the alluvial soil upon the banks of rivers, sugar does not Pay 
the proprietor. The only sugar-estate in the island that can keep its hea 
above water is the Peredenia estate, within four miles of Kandy. This, again, 
lies upon the bank of the Mahawelli river, and it has also the advantage of 
a home market for its produce, as it supplies the interior of Ceylon at the 
rate of 23s. per hundredweight upon the spot. ; rye 

“ Any person who thoroughly understands the practical cultivation of the 
sugar-cane can tell the quality of sugar that will be produced by an exami- 
nation of the soil. I am thoroughly convinced that no soil in Ceylon will 





produce a sample of fine straw-coloured, dry, bright, large-crystalled sugar, 
The finest sample ever produced of Ceylon sugar is a dull grey, and always 
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moist ; requiring a very large proportion of lime in the manufacture, with- 
out which it could neither be cleansed nor crystallized. * S * 

* Indigo is indigenous to Ceylon ; but it is of an inferior quality, and an 
experiment made in its cultivation was a total failure. 

** In fact, nothing will permanently succeed in Ceylon soil without abund- 
ance of manure, with the exception of cinnamon and cocoa-nuts. Even the 
native gardens will not produce a tolerable sample of the common sweet po- 
tato without manure ; & positive proof of the general poverty of the soil. 

a * * * 


** Can any man, when describing the ‘ fertility’ of Ceylon, be aware that 
newly-cleared forest-land will only produce one crop of the miserable grain 
called korrakan? Can he understand why the greater portion of Ceylon is 
covered by dense thorny jungles ?—It is simply this, that the land is so des- 
perately poor that it will only produce one crop, and thus an immense acre- 
age is required for the support of a few inhabitants: thus, from ages past up 
te the present time, the natives have been continually felling fresh forest and 
deserting the last clearing, which has accordingly grown into a dense thorny 
jungle, forming what are termed the ‘ Chénars’ of Ceylon.” 

The bottom lands of valleys, especially where rivers flow, have 
a certain degree of fertility; but that is the case everywhere. In 
such sites in Ceylon, however, there is a tropical climate with 
tropical diseases. 

“There are several rivers in Ceylon whose banks would produce good cot- 
ton and tobacco, especially those in the districts of Hambantotte and Bat- 
ticaloa; such as the Wallawé, the Yallé river, the Koombookanaar, Xc. ; 
but even, here the good soil is very limited, lying on either bank for 
only a quarter of a mile in width. In addition to this, the unhealthiness of 
the climate is so great that Iam convinced no European constitution could 


withstand it. Even the natives are decimated at certain seasons by the most | 


virulent fevers and dysentery. 

“ These diseases generally prevail to the greatest extent during the dry sea- 
son. This district is particularly subject to severe ee ; months pass away 
without a drop of rain or a cloud upon the sky. Every pool and tank is 
dried up; the rivers forsake their banks, and a trifling stream trickles over 
the sandy bed. Thus all the rotten wood, dead leaves, and putrid vegetation 
brought down by the torrent during the wet season, are left upon the dried 
bed to infect the air with miasma. 

** This deadly climate would be an insurmountable obstacle to the success 
of estates. Even could managers be found to brave the danger, one season 
of sickness and death among the coolies would give the estate a name which 
would deprive it of all future supplies of labour.” 


This subject might be | pcan further; for Mr. Baker touches | 


upon every artificial and almost every natural product of the 
idlan d, whether vegetable or mineral. What has been quoted is 
a to show, that however sluggish the Ceylon Government 
may be, activity would hardly attract settlers; or if it did, it is 


doubtful whether the settlers would thank the active Government | 


when they got there. 

The antiquities of Ceylon are the wonder of all who see them, 
standing as they do the gigantic memorials of a people whose his- 
— almost perished. Upon this subject we think the work 
of Major Forbes is yet the best for the general reader, though Mr. 
Baker gives a ques account of some of the ruins. He has a 


speculation on the subject of their decline, which is curious. The | 


ruins of the great works for irrigation show that the existence of 
so large a population depended upon the supply of water. If this 
could be cut off, famine would ensue. 

In those days, the Kings of Ceylon were perpetually at war with each 
other. The Queen of the South, from the great city of Mahagam in the 
Hambantotte district, made constant war with the Kings of Pollanarua, 
They again made war with the Arabs and Malabars, who had invaded the 
Northern districts of Ceylon ; and as in modern warfare the great art con- 


sists in cutting off the enemy’s supplies, so in those days the first and most | 
e cutting off the ‘ water.” Thus, by sim- | 

ply turning the course of a river which ——- a principal tank, not only 
e of the connected chain of lakes | 


decisive blow to be inflicted was t 


would that tank lose its supply, but the who 
dependent upon the principal would in like manner be deprived of water. 


** This being the case, the first summer or dry season would lay waste the | 


country. I have myself seen the Lake of Minneria, which is twenty-two 


miles in circumference, evaporate to the small dimensions of four miles cir- | 


cuit during a dry season. 

“‘ A population of some millions wholly dependent upon the supply of rice 
for their existence would be thrown into sudden starvation by the withdrawal 
of the water. Thus have the nations died out like a fire for lack of fuel.” 

In addition to sporting adventures, and practical advice to 
sportsmen, there will be found in Mr. Baker’s volume various ob- 
servations on animals, that exhibit the acumen of the naturalist, 


and some speculations on vegetation, malaria, and the causes of | 
disease, that denote the natural philosopher. It is an interesting | 


book, with a good deal of practical information. 





SULLIVAN’S BEATEN PATHS.* 

THE three successive books of travel which Mr. Sullivan has pub- 
lished have exhibited a successive falling-off in attraction; not 
from any deficiency in literary ability, but from a falling-off in the 
matter of the subjects. For a tour, the United States, the West 
Indies, and Venezuela, have more freshness and interest than Cey- 
jon; as Ceylon has more of both those qualities than a tour in 
France, Italy, and the neighbourhood of Cairo, with a voyage 
down the Red Sea. The worn nature of his “ beaten paths” has 
also developed a tendency in the author that was visible in his 
book on Ceylon—a disposition to theorize. In fact, a large part 
of the present publication is disquisition rather than observation, 
sometimes suggested by the actual life, but quite as often by some 
historical association. At Paris, French taste in dress, the moral- 
ity of the capital compared with other places, and the national 
character, form some of Mr. Sullivan’s topics. On the road, the 
separate small plots of land under cultivation produce a discussion 
on that hacknied subject the equal division of property by law. 
The Palace of the Popes at Avignon suggests a notice of the Popes 
and their residence. Genoa gives rise to a coup d’ wil of her history. 
The Papal ceremonies of Easter week lead to remarks about their 

* Beaten Paths from Boul 0 Babel deb. By Edward Sullivan, Esq., 


t y 
Author of ‘‘ Rambles and Scrambles in North and South America,” &c. &c. Pub- 
lished by Saunders and Otley. 





| derivation from Paganism. Rome and its sights involve a diseus- 

| sion on the fine arts, and Mr. Sullivan’s opinions upon Roman his- 

| tory. The East brings women, their degradation and its evils, on 

the tapis, and Mahometanism also. Nay, by the head of the Ca- 
liph Omer! we are not spared the destruction of the Alexandrian 
library, amongst other matters about as recondite. It is true, 

| these things are fluently done, and rarely overdone; but the re- 
marks are clever rather than peculiar or profound. 

The style and animation of the author render his book easy 
and agreeable reading. Neither is it deficient in living facts; 
some of them owing their interest to the circumstances of the 
time; some of them, we think, to the penetration of the author. 
This remark on the stature of the Genoese, and the predilection of 
the Sardinians for the army, explains the appearance and conduct 
of their soldiers in the Crimea. 

“The Genoese are, I think, the handsomest of the Italian race; after the 
French, they appeared almost gigantic. In olden days, when hard heads 
and hard knocks were the most valuable commodities a man could bring to 
the world’s market, the Genoese were in the habit of hiring themselves out 
as mercenary troops, 4 la Suisse; and both ashore and afloat their services 
were much esteemed. The army is still the favourite profession in Sardinia, 
and the school of most men of family and fortune. Sardinia is the only 
kingdom in Europe, excepting England, Belgium, and perhaps one or two of 
the Northern courts, that enjoy the blessings of a government whose policy 
is not retrograde, and that does not treat as its most dangerous enemies those 
that live under its rule.” 

. = Sullivan is a further witness as to the conduct of Austria in 
taly. 

“We reached Livorno about eight a.m.; when, after passing through 
about fifteen douanes and police-oftices, and feeing about twice that number 
of facchini and customhouse examiners, we were allowed to go to the hotel 
for breakfast. Mazzini was supposed to be travelling with an English pass- 
port, and the Austrian police made that an excuse for examining, delaying, 
and ney | in every way the unlucky travellers of that nation. I left 
England with a strong bias in favour of Austria, believing her to be unjustly 
abused by our press and public speakers; but it is impossible to remain one 
week in Italy, and witness the pernicious effects of her influence, without 
acknowledging that she is playing anything but an enlightened part on the 

| stage of European civilization. * * * 

* Some idea of the tyranny to which the Italians have been subjected may 
be drawn from the fact, that General Haynau, (since dead,) whose treatment 
in England was a disgrace to the nation, especially the brewers, and who 
was — to enjoy a reputation in his own country somewhat resembling 
that of the Duke of Cumberland, of Culloden celebrity, was in reality re- 
| moved from his command for excessive lenity, and for pardoning prisoners 
without sufficient authority.” 

The encroachment of the desert upon Egypt, and its pro- 
bable advance over what cultivated land is left, have been sub- 
jects of remark to several travellers. They do not, so far as we 
remember, seem to have observed the real fact—that it is not the 
power of the desert sand which has increased, as is the most usual 
opinion, or the want of people to resist it by cultivation, but the 
operation of a natural law more diflicult to obviate. The deposits 
of the Nile gradually raise the land without raising the bed of the 

river. 

| In consequence of the deposition of soil from the annual overflow of the 
Nile, the elevation of the surrounding country has risen with every flood, 
without a corresponding elevation in the bed of the river itself; the extent of 
country now covered by the annual inundation has therefore in the course of 
centuries very much diminished. A rise of thirty-six feet does not overflow 
so much of the level now as one of eighteen feet did in the days of Herodo- 
tus; a rise of thirty feet is considered very good; and as there is no reason 
for supposing that the river rises higher at present than formerly, a rise of 
thirty feet might have been of constant occurrence in ancient days, and 
would have fertilized an infinitely greater surface of country. The most 
| sandy and barren portion of the Egyptian desert only requires moisture to 
bring forth in abundance the fruits of the earth. As the fertilizing in- 
fluences of the river have been circumscribed, so has the population de- 
creased; compared with that period the country is uninhabited. What are 
| the two and a half millions that now compose the population of Egypt, to the 
| mighty armies, almost numbering millions, that issued like locusts from the 
| land of Egypt in olden days?” 

These remarks on the fitness of the Red Sea for mercantile na- 
| vigation have a double interest just now, when there is a specula- 
| tion for connecting the Mediterranean and Red Sea by a ship- 
canal; and when the influence of Russia in that quarter, though 
checked for the present, is a subject of more attention than it was. 
The plan at present before the public for a canal, however, is not 
the one mentioned by Mr. Sullivan. That was only from the Red 
Sea to the Nile. The speculation now in the market is direct to 
the Mediterranean. 

“The only traffic between Cairo and Suez is that of the passengers and 
the mails, and some thousands of tons annually of valuable merchandise that 
does not occupy bulk. Although this traflic employs a great number of 
camels, it is nothing for a railway. 

“The transit trade will never increase to any great extent, on account of 
the danger and tediousness of the navigation of the Red Sea, and the number 
of shipments and unshipments consequent on a change of vessels. The 
canal, although, I believe, pronounced by competent authority to be now 
almost an impossibility, on account of the numerous sand-hills, and the diffi- 
culty of keeping it clear from accumulations of sand, was yet accomplished in 
days far less scientific than the present. According to Strabo, Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus completed a canal connecting the Red Sea with the Pelusiac or 
Eastern branch of the Nile. The canal was a hundred yards wide, and pro- 
portionably deep; but the merchants found that the slow inland navigation 
was too tedious; and, sending their merchandise at once to Alexandria on 
the backs of camels, saved a considerable number of days: the canal was 
therefore neglected, and soon filled up. The same causes in these days would 
— the same effect: the great danger attending the navigation of the 

Sea for large vessels such as are now monopolizing the trade of the 
world—the effects of the monsoons, which entirely bar its exit for one-half 
of the year, and its entry for the other—render it a route unsuitable for 
but steamers. Vessels of any size cannot approach within three miles of 
Suez; and the danger of making the mouth of the Nile, where the land is 
so low as not to be visible at a greater distance than four miles, with the 
water shallow and the anchorage bad, would effectually prevent merchants 
employing vessels of any size in such a dangerous traffic as it is. 

“The overland route is now almost necessary to England, as insuring aD 
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excessively rapid communication with India; but the necessity will gradu- 
ally diminish with the startling developments daily making in ocean naviga- 
tion; and the first successful voyage of the 23,000-ton vessel to Calcutta in 
thirty days will be a severe blow to the gigantic monopoly of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. For invalids, ladies, and children, the overland 
route is fatiguing ; and numbers of the former, debilitated by heat in India, 
sink from the excessive heat and unhealthy climate of the Red Sea during 
the hot months: for my own part, though neither an invalid, a lady, nor a 
child, I would rather take twice the time in a comfortable vessel round the 
Cape, than be a third time smothered and cramped in one of the Peninsular 
Company’s boats in the Red Sea.” 

This feature of the Pyramids is new to us. 

“ There is a striking peculiarity connected with the Pyramids that I have 
never remarked in any other building or hill. After mounting a very few 
steps, you can neither see the base from which you have ascended nor the 
summit to which you are approaching. A dozen men might start on the 
same side, each giving the other a minute's start, and they would not see 
one another till they arrived at the summit. This peculiarity is owing to 
their angle of elevation, and the breadth and height of the large blocks of 
stone of which they are constructed, and which intercept the line of sight 
either in looking up or down, bd * * * 

**The summit of the Great Pyramid is distinguished from either of the 
other two by being slightly truncated. The summit is a platform of about 
twenty feet square: it is supposed never to have been completed. The pe- 
culiarity I have mentioned,, of not being able to see the steps by which you 
have ascended, or those by which youare to mount, is even more remarkable 
from the summit. You cannot see any portion of the sides beyond the 
third or fourth layer of stones; and, curiously enough, on the summit of 
the most solid building on earth, you can perceive no signs of the supports 
of the platform to which you have mounted; and if one could imagine a 





person transported thither in a balloon with his eyes blinded, he would be | 


startled, and feel a sense of insecurity at gazing over the brink into a depth 
of 470 fect, without perceiving any visible means by which the massive plat- 
form on which he is standing was supported.” 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, VOLUME IX.* 
TuHeE ninth volume rather carries on the business of the book, 
as it were, than exhibits papers by crack names; nor, for the 
reasons assigned in noticing the eighth volume some few months 
ago, are we sure that merely great names are a very great ad- 
vantage except for advertising purposes. A celebrated man is not 
so amenable to editorial discipline as a lesser person. Yet it is 
this discipline, this sinking of the individual in the plan of the 
work, that is in most cases the paramount rule of an encyclopedia, 
if it is really to answer its main object as a book of reference and 
ready information. Original treatises in the sense of new dis- 
coveries or new views are out of place. What is wanted is a con- 
densed and complete view of existing knowledge in arts, sciences, 
and other branches of information, done upon something like a 
uniform scale. And this is perhaps better done by a merely 
competent person than by a man of populareminence. If a 
great genius enters thoroughly into his work in a business 
spirit so as to be amenable to control, and if he possesses at 
the same time considerable skill in popular exposition, there 
is of course a ne plus ultra. Sucha card, however, is rarely 
to be got. More generally, a famous man will throw off his work 
easily, for he does not choose to sink his best thoughts in a joint- 
s‘ock company; or, if he earnestly enter into the project, he will 
produce an excellent treatise, but hardly adapted to the place of 
its appearance. He will expatiate on that which particularly ex- 
cites his attention, and pass over that which is equally important 
for a whole view of the subject; or if he takes in all, the paper 
will be too long. It may further be observed, that at the com- 
mencement of cyclopedias, upwards of half a century ago, eminent 
names were more necessary than they are now. Chemistry, me- 
chanics, many branches of natural philosophy, were in their in- 
fancy. The large amount of knowledge which is now found in 
every professor at every public school of mark was nonexistent. 
In those days, it was only an original genius in science that knew 
much about it. 

One of the most earnest and conscientious articles in this volume 
is that of Mr. James Wilson on Fisheries. The author has thrown 
himself into his subject con amore; luxuriating, as it were, in the 
natural history, artificial breeding, and fishery of salmon, as well as 
in the Scotch law and practice relating to the fishery. Nor is this 
merely national. The Irish salmon and his congeners are treated 
with almost equal fulness. Then follow the Irish and Scotch sea- 
fisheries, the herring and mackerel fisheries of England, and in a 
slighter way some account of the Newfoundland and German Ocean 
fisheries. The whole is full, informing, and suggestive, and of other 
things beside fishes—the questions connected with the channels of 
national industry, for instance. At the same time, it is rather a 
book than an article, and contains a good deal of matter that is not 
essentially connected with its main subject. “ Entomology,” by 
the same author, is equally elaborate, but more closely limited to 
its subject. 

“ Fortification,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Portlock, isanother new 
paper, but in which the cyclopwdic character is distinetly visible. 
Lhe style, indeed, is occasionally rather technical, and the dia- 
gramic exposition deficient in neatness; but the plan is well con- 
ceived, and the military preacher sticks to his text. He first lays 
down the essential principles of the science; then applies them to 
practice in field fortification, and next to town fortification. He 
illustrates the theory by some striking examples of actual sieges, 
presents a history of military engineering in a critical resumé of 
authors, and winds up with a brief account of the different sys- 
tems of fortification. Sebastopol is alluded to in passing, but only 
illustratively. This is the most important passage—written before 
the news arrived of the fall of the fortress. 

* The Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General 


Literature. Eighth Edition; with extensive Improvements and Additions, Volume 
IX. Published by Black, Edinburgh, 








* The protracted and able defence of Sebastopol will doubtless lead many 
to doubt the accuracy of the opinion thus stated, and to imagine that the 
Russians have by some new defensive arrangements solved the problem so 
long under discussion, and again restored to the defence its former superiority 
over the attack. This idea has indeed so taken possession of the public 
mind, that already persons have been found ready not only to assert the 
supposed fact, but also to explain the mode in which the improvement has 
been effected: whenever Sebastopol shall fall, and as regards the Southern 
defences the period of such fall seems approaching, this delusion will doubt- 
less be dispelled, and the real merits of the Russian engineers will be found to 
consist not in the discovery of new principles, but in the skilful application 
of those principles which, recognized at an early period, have been by de- 
grees matured and enlarged. In estimating the comparative results of the 
attack and defence of Sebastopol, it must be remembered that neither can 
be judged by strict rules, as neither has conformed to such rules, 

“The North side being left open by the impossibility of fully investing 
the whole line of defences, the South became a detached line of powerful in- 
trenchments, upon which the whole force of an army, not of a garrison, 
could be directed at will in its defence. In another point, also, the attack 
has not had its usual advantage, not having been able to use, with the cus- 
tomary effect, the enfilading ricochet fire, as the disposition of the line of 
works was such as not to offer sufficiently salient points, and therefore to 
leave so much to be done by direct fire. The unlimited extent of the garri- 
son, being capable of continued renewal from the external army, has per- 
mitted the use of detached forts, or works which, when backed by a line in 
rear of them sufficiently strong to resist a coup-de-main, constitute one of the 
most powerful modes of defence.” 

The following passage is interesting for its general reference to 
the Redan, where from some cause or other the sap terminated two 
hundred yards from the work, and for its exposition of the ne- 
cessity of soldier-workmen in sieges. 

‘From this description it must be obvious that the most important object 
at a siege is to carry forward the covered road to the walls of the place; that 
all the other operations are secondary to and in furtherance of such an ad- 
vance; and that hence the efliciency of armies at sieges depends upon their 
ability to complete the road at a small expense of life. But in forming this 
covered road, different degrees of difficulty are experienced in proportion as 
it advances. At its commencement, the work being about six hundred yards 
from the fortifications, can easily be performed by the common soldiers. 
But when the road or trench has arrived within a fair range of musketry, or 
three hundred yards from the place, then particular precautions are required ; 
pe the work at this stage is not so difficult as to prevent its being executed 

y soldiers who have had a little previoustraining. At the last stage, when 
the approaches have been pushed close to the place; when to be seen is to 
be killed ; when mine after mine blows up the head of the road, with every 
officer and man on the spot: when the space becomes so confined that little 
or no front of defence can be obtained; and when the enemy’s grenadiers 
sally forth every moment to attack the workmen, and deal out destruction 
to all less courageous or weaker than themselves; then the work becomes 
truly hazardous, and can only be performed by selected brave men, called 
sappers, who have acquired the difficult and dangerous art from which they 
derive their name.” 

The illustrations of the volume deserve a word. Entomology, 
Etruscan art, and Fortification, are elucidated by numerous 
copperplates, engraved in a good style of art. 


PIESSE’S ART OF PERFUMERY.* 

Gratiry a sense, and you secure a reward. Full 150,000 gallons 
of perfumed spirits are yearly consumed by British India and Eu- 
rope in titillating the nose. One French house alone annually 
uses 80,000 pounds of orange-flowers, 60,000 pounds of cassia- 
flowers, 54,000 pounds of rose-leayes, 32,000 pounds of jasmine- 
blossoms, 32,000 pounds of violets, 20,000 pounds of tuberose, 
16,000 pounds of lilac, besides other odorous plants in still larger 
proportion. Flower-farms exist in the South of France, Turkey 
in Europe, Turkey in Asia, and India. Nor is England without 
the cultivation. At Mitcham lavender is extensively grown, and 
produces a plant unrivalled in the world—four times the price 
even of French lavender; and the same spot is noted for its culti- 
vation of roses. Nor is this extensive use and culture surprising, 
when we consider the quantity of flowers necessary to produce an 
essence : a drachm of attar of roses requires at least 2000 rose-blooms. 
This, however, is nothing to jasmine; the price of its essential oil 
is 9. the fluid ounce. Of course there is a good deal of “ manu- 
facture ” going on with the more expensive perfumes. The rose- 
leaf geranium does duty for the rose: “the perfume of the mag- 
nolia is superb,” says our author; but “ practically it is of little 
use to the manufacturer,” from the scarcity of the plant and other 
causes : the purchaser, however, gets a combination of half-a-dozen 
articles instead, and if he is satisfied with his “essence of mag- 
nolia,” who has any business to complain? The perfume of the 
lily and the eglantine evaporate to such an extent under any 
known treatment, that they are never used. No one, however, 
need go without either perfume. Proper proportions of esprit de 
rose, oil of neroli, oil of lemon-grass, and three spirituous extracts 
of French pomatums, give you essence of sweet-briar better than 
nature. Esop’s peasant and player over again. 

The first object of Mr. Piesse’s book is not expositive, but pa- 
triotic. The systematic and extensive cultivation of flowers is 
neglected in England; much that we do cultivate is not turned to 
protitable account. This might be reformed. The author also calls the 
attention of perfumers to new scents, and gives easy directions to pri- 
vate persons who may wish to pursue experiments for themselves. 
The essential part of the book, as is the case of the subjects he treats 
of, bears a small relation to the substantial or formal portions. 
The Art of Perfumery commences with the principles and generat 
practice of the subject. It then proceeds to give directions for the 
manufacture of simple extracts, vegetable andanimal. “ Bouquets 
and nosegays”—that is, an avowed combination of perfumes to 

* The Art of Perfumery, and the Methods of obtaining the Odours of Plants; with 
Instructions for the Manufacture of Perfumes for the handkerchief, scented pow- 
ders, odorous vinegars, dentifrices, pomatums, cosmetiques, perfumed soap, &c. 
Z G. W. Septimus Piesse, Analytical Chemist; Author of “ The Odours of 


wers” in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, &e. To which is added an Appendix on the 
Colours of Flowers, Artificial Fruit Essences, &c. Published by Longman and Co, 
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produce a tertium quid—are fully entered into. These sections | 


exhaust the quasi-scientific part of the art; the remainder takes 
more the character of manufacture,—as sachets or perfume-bags, 
pastiles, perfumed soap, emulsions, cold cream, hair-dyes, pomades, 
&e. In reality, chemistry is as necessary in one branch as the 
other, though not appearing in so direct or delicate a way. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
There are still no books of very striking mark. In fact, it is said that 
publication of the higher kind is overshadowed by the approach of Mac- 
aulay’s History. Rumour carries the number already “ subscribed’’ for by 





| 


the trade to something little short of 30,000, and much more is expected. | 


The ‘vires acquirit eundo”’ further says that the day of publication must 
be postponed, to print the required number of copies, so that bibliopoles and 
readers may start fair. Will the types stand all this friction ? 

Meanwhile, we have to chronicle the arrival of a History of Piedmont, 
and a sort of classical romance—the travels of the Father of History, not only 
to the places whither he did go, but to places that he never went to, in 


order to exhibit a geographical view of the ancient civilized world as it was | 


in his time. It is a bold attempt; but the mind of the author, Mr. Wheeler, 
is thoroughly saturated with Herodotus. 

Mr. Oliphant’s “Far West” is a reprint from Blackwood. ‘ The Lec- 
tures to Ladies’’ embrace papers on practical subjects, delivered by some of 
the highest minds of the day, andthe most active in the advancement of 
their fellow creatures,—as Maurice, Kingsley, Trench, Tom Taylor. 

We cannot quite make out the two volumes of Cambridge University Sta- 
tutes: the “Collection”’ has 1840 upon its titlepage; the ** Early Statutes” 
has a titlepage of the present year, with a preface and index of fresh ap- 
pearance, but the body of the book has an adust look, At all events, the in- 
terest is of a special kind. 

History of Piedmont. By Antonio Gallenga. In three volumes. 

The Life and Travels of Herodotus in the fifth century before Christ : 
an oe Biography founded on fact, illustrative of the history, 
manners, religion, literature, arts, and social condition of the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Persians, and other ancient nations, in the days of Peri- 
cles and Nehemiah. By J. Talboys Wheeler, F.R.G.S,; Author of 
** Geography of Herodotus,” &c. In two volumes. 

Minnesota and the Far West. Wy Laurence Oliphant, Esq., late Civil 
Secretary and Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs in Canada ; 
Author of ** The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,’’ &e. 

Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. 


In the second edition of “‘ Palissy the Potter,’’ Mr. Morley has much ime 
proved the Life, by expunging the imaginary dialogues and fictitious inci- 
dents that disfigured the first impression. The book has also been carefully 
revised, and is now embraced in a single volume. 

The fourth edition of Mr. Vaux’s ‘* Nineveh and Persepolis” brings down 
the account of the discoveries to the present time, and describes the monu- 
ments in the British Museum according to their actual arrangement. 

Medical Notes and Reflections. By Sir Wenry Holland, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. &e., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen and Prince 
Albert. Third edition. 

Palissy the Potter, The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes. By Henry 
Morley. Second edition. 

Nineveh and Persepolis : an Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and 
Persia, with an Account of the Recent Researches in those countries. 
By W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, British Museum. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 

Le Censeur ; or English Errors in Speaking French. By Mile. E. D. G. 
Second edition. First Series. 

Mars. 

Map and Chart of the Coast between Otchakov, Nicolai v, Kherson, 
and Southern Russia. By James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen 
and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

[This is one of Mr. Wyld’s publications illustrative of the seat of war. It is 
ef course only a section of country. It shows the relative positions of Kin- 
burn and Oczakoff, and Kherson and Nicolaief; it gives soundings in the 
estuary of the Dnieper and the Boug, marks batteries and redoubts that line 
the shores of the rivers, and the direction of the roads. A smaller map in a 
canton displays the relative distances and positions of Kinburn, Odessa, Ni- 
colaief, Kherson, and Perekop. All these places have a new interest in the 
mind of the student of the war, and he will find in this map some help in 
his difliculties.] 
PAMPHLETs. 


| The People’s Sunday: a Letter to ad and Measures. By William FE. R. 


A Complete Decimal System of Money 
| 


Collection of Statutes for the University and the Colleges of Cambridge ; ' 


including various early Documents and the Letters Patent for the 


Election of two Members of Purliament for the University and Col- | 


leges. 

Eariy Cambridge University and College Statutes, in the English Lon- 
guage. Collected by James Heywood, M.P., F.R.S. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature. Eighth edition. With extensive Improvements 
and Additions ; and numerous Engravings. Volume 1X. 

The Art of Perfumery ; and the methods of obtaining the Odours of 
Plants, with instructions for the manufacture of perfumes for the 
handkerchief, scented powders, pomatums, cosmetiques, perfumed 
soap, &c. &c. By G. W. Septimus Piesse, Analytical Chemist, Author 
of ** The Odours of Flowers,”’ Kc. 


Zhe Autobiography of a Beggar-Boy: in which will be found narrated 
the numerous trials, hard struggles, and vicissitudes of a strangely 
chequered life; with Glimpses of Social and Political History over a 
period of fifty years. 

[The aspects of life depicted in this “autobiography” are three. In the 
tirst, the longest, and the best, the hero figures as a hand-to-mouth tramp 
and adventurer, in childhood with his mother and father-in-law, in youth 
upon his own hands, In the next stage he appears as a hatter’s apprentice, 
a journeyman hatter, and a politician. In the third, he is a tradesman and 
politician. The distinguishing feature of the book is a hard, literal reality, 
combined, especially in the latter part, with some self-opinion. As a true 
story, it is not devoid of variety or interest. As a fiction, it is not of much 
account, from its narrowness and want of purpose. ] 

Adventures of My Cousin Smooth ; or the Little Quibbles of Great Go- 
vernments. By Timothy Templeton. 

Mr. Solomon Smooth is a representative of ‘ Young America,”’ who makes 

is way to Washington in search of a place. The one he obtains from Mr. 
Pierce is a sort of roving commission as envoy in general, which takes him 
to England and Ostend among other places, to see how the diplomatists and 
employés of “Uncle Sam” do their duty. The plan is not a bad one for 
exhibiting American place-hunters at home and diplomatic agents abroad ; 
though the idea seems derived from ‘‘ Sam Slick” as an attaché. The exe- 
cution is not wanting in acidity, but is somewhat deficient in the spirit of 
true burlesque. ] 

Frerley: a Tale. 

[There is no essential novelty in the tale of Ever/ey. A young lady of 
amiable disposition and strong religious principles brings about the improve- 
ment or conversion of her worldly and selfish family, An effect of freshness 
is imparted by the air of provincial fashion which pervades the tale, the 
introduction of several provincial families and persons with manners well- 
depicted, and the more worldly character of the incidents. The religion is 
of a ; een east; the story is elegantly written, but slightly prosy at 
times. ] 

Mrs. Boss's Niece. By the Author of “ Stories on Proverbs.”’ 

[A child’s story, illustrative of the evil effects of temper, and of aspirations 
above one’s condition. The tale is well written, but the matter is too slight 
for the elaborate way in which it is developed.] 

The Crayon : a Journal devoted to the Graphic Arts and the Literature 
related to them. Volume I. January—June 1859. 

{An American weekly publication collected into a volume: it is of quarto 


home news and criticism, foreign correspondence, and a free selection from 
European periodicals or books, but so far as we observe always with acknow- 
ledgment. There is also poetry, and that miscellaneous matter which goes 
under the head of gossip or ‘* varieties.’’] 


The Medical Notes which Sir Henry Holland published some sixtcen years 

0, containing the results of a practical life’s observations and reflections on 
the nature and treatment of disease and of the patient, have now reached a 
third edition. Their author has recast them so as to remove the psychologi- 
cal chapters of the previous editions, and added several new Notes and Re- 
flections, besides infusing into the work the results of the further experience 
which time has brought. 


Jessop, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Right Honourable Lord Robert Gros- 
venor, M.P., &c., on his late Sunday 
Trading Bill. By an Oxford M.A. |A Help towards an Education Bill for 
An Examination of the Reverend R. Scotiand. By a Layman, 
I. Wilberforce’s Charges against the | Oy, Money, Morals, and Progress. (Ad- 
Church of England, contained in his dressed ‘to Lord John Russell.) By 
** Inquiry into the PrinciplesofChurch | Anglo-Americana, Author of “Sug- 
Authority.” An_ Article reprinted gestions for a Philosophie Currency ee 
from “‘ The Christian Remembrancer”; | New Theories of Light and Heat. “By 
with a Reply to his ‘* Seven Letters.” George Fellows Harrington, From the 
Mechanic’s Magazine. 





Fine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
In calling attention last week to the then forthcoming reopening of the 
National Gallery, we threw out some conjectures by way of question as 
to any novelty that might possibly be found there. It is unsatisfactory 


enough to revert to the subject for the sole purpose of reporting that there 
is nothing toreport, The “ Religion and the Virtues” of Angelica Kauff- 


| mann, which we had missed from the Gallery, not reluctantly, for two or 


three years past, is restored to a dark part of the staircase; and, if our 
memory serves us, some of the other pictures here and there are altered 
in their hanging. Beyond this nothing is new—neither acquisition nor 
“restoration.” But we have no intention of grumbling before the time. 





THE TIMES CRIMEAN CORRESPONDENT, 
Messrs. Agnew, the Manchester publishers who undertook the great 


, photographic enterprise in the Crimea, of which the results, under the 





cunning hand of Mr. Fenton, are now to be seen in Pall Mall, have 
brought out in the form of a lithograph one of the series which we 
singled out for mention in speaking of the exhibition, It is the portrait 
of Mr. W. H. Russell, the Special Correspondent of the Zimes ; a capital 
photograph, no doubt a thorough likeness, and now a clever print pro- 
duced under the care of Messrs. Hanhart. The visitor to the exhibition 
will recollect that the broad person of Mr. Russell, visage bearded and 
hands joined, is seated on a camp-stool. If the popularity of the subject 
is an adequate guarantee for the sale of a print, there can be little doubt 
that Messrs. Agnew have made a safe venture in the instance before us; 
for Mr. Russell may boast himself one of the most popular lieges of the 
British Crown at the present moment. 





DIORAMA OF THE EVENTS OF THE WAR. 

The Gallery of Illustration reopened, on Monday, with its diorama 
partially recast and augmented. We have more than once had to chro- 
nicle the Diorama of the Events of the War and its shifting phases, On 
the present occasion, one may readily surmise what the additions consist 
of,—the capture of the Malakoff and non-capture of the Redan in one 
picture, and the burning of Sebastopol in another. The first is skilfully 


| disposed; though it scarcely realizes our preconception of the marshalled 


impetuosity with which the Zouaves and Chasseurs must have annihilated 
resistance. The second gives a spirited cartoon of blaze and blood, and 
shows the North as well as the South side of the city, united by the bridge 
over which the Russians are retreating. The view of the battle-field of 
the Tchernaya, which closed the diorama before its recess, remains in 
statu quo—a battle-field, but with its battle yet unpictured. We may 
anticipate Kars or Kinburn as the next stage in the art-war; Kertch is 
already over-due, and has perhaps been omitted intentionally. Indeed, 
if Russia has yet attained the dioramic pitch of civilization, one may ima- 
gine her adding the wanton destruction at Kertch to the budget of Aer illus- 
trations as a stain on the Allied arms; while her own prowess might ex- 
hibit its successes in the coup de main of Sinope, some Asian advantages, 


size, well printed, and devoted to the fine arts. The materials consist of | the repulse of the 18th of June, the little transaction of Hango, the de- 


fence of Petropaulovski on the first occasion, and the evasion of its fleet 
onthe second. ‘These are “events of the war’ whereof the Gallery of 
Illustration abstains from taking count. 
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Wanr-orricr, Oct. 23.—6th Drag. Guards—Cornet F. G. S. Curtis to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Wight, dec. 1st Drags.—M. Hall, Gent. to be Cornet, with- 
out purchase, vice Hartopp, promoted. 3d Light Drags.—A. Lautour, Gent. to be 
Cornet, without purchase, vice Murphy, promoted. 7th Light Drags.—Riding- 
Master G. Haynes to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Paulet, promoted; Cornet 
G. Haynes to be Adjt. vice Trenerry, promoted, 10th Light Drags.—To be Lieu- 
tenants, without purchase—Cornet C. H, Uniacke, vice Richmond, appointed to the 
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3d Drag. Guards; Cornet A. A. De Lourbel, vice Clark, appointed to the 15th Light 
Drags. 12th Light Drags.—Cornet A. Murray to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Stecle, ~~ to the 15th Light Drags. 13th Light Drags.—Licut. G. M. Goad 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice King, who retires. Mth Light Drags.—Cornet L. 
Redmayne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ling, promoted, by purchase, to an Unatt. 
Company. 

Grenadi¢ : Guards—For Ensign and Lieut. J. B. B. Coulson to be Lieut. and Capt. 
vice Hon. F. Ponsonby, promoted, read, Xc. vice H. F. Ponsonby, promoted. 15th 
Fost Ensign J. Fitzmaurice, from the Kerry Militia, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase. léth Foot—W. Lea, Gent. to be Ensign, by pr irch ase, Vice Kelsall, 
promoted. 18th F oot—Ensign S. Darvell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Esmonde, 
promoted. 19th Foot—Major J. L. R. Rooke, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 
vice Unett, died of his wounds: Capt. R. O. Bright to be Major, without purchase, 
vice Rooke; Lieut. E. R. W. Bayley to be Capt. without purchase, vice Godirey, 
died of his wounds. 20th Foot—The name of the Ensign promoted to be Lieut. in 
the Gazette of the 16th October 1855, with the date Sept. 21, 1855, is W. D. Nunn, 
and not W. D. Munn, as previously stated. 25th Foot—C. H. Layard, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase. 26th Foot—Ensign W. Beers to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Nunn, who retires; H. Gandy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wardell, 
appointed to the 83d Foot. 3lst Foot—John Theodore Austin Gardiner, Gent. to 
be Ensign, without purchase. 41st Foot—L. Waring, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. 
vice Boddington, —— 4d. The Christian names of Ensign Gwynne are a. 8. 
12d Foot—Capt. F. Wilkinson to be Major, without purchase, vice A. Cameron, 
whose brevet rank bas been converted into substantive rank under the Royal War- 
rant of Oct. 6 1854; Lieut. A. H. Moseley to be Capt. without purchase, vice Wil- 
kinson; E iG. A. Furse to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Moscley; Ensign 
G. Shuttle Worth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice — th, whose promotion, by pur- 
chase, on 25th S pt. has been cancelled; Lieut. - M*Dakin, from the North Lin- 
coln Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice F urse. 48th Foot—T. T. Gilling, 
Gent. to be E: by purchase, vice C. Campbell, promoted. The surname of the 
Ensign appe on the 16th inst. is Chauncy, and not Chaun cey, a8 previously 
stated. 35t —To be Lieutenants, without purchase Ensign R. F. Dalton, 
Ensign F. He n. Tobe Ensign, without purchase—N. F. Uniacke, Gent. vice 
Dalton. S7th Foot—Assist.-Surg. M. J. Griffin, from the Statf, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Scott, appointed to the Staff. 60th Foot—To be — hants, without purchase 
—Er J - Shackle, Ensign J. Forbes, Ensign R. M. Hazen, Ensign C. J. Phil- 
lipps. 0 wap) J rchase— - Hic ‘we an, Gent. vice Shac! kle; T. 
M. Warren, - Hatchell, Gent. vice Hazen; J. O. Young, Gent. 
vice Phil n G. F, Grant to be Lieut. without savehann, vice 
Drought, ioted in the 92d Foot; C. J. Miles, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Holder, moted; J. P. roent, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Grant. The surname of the i:n appointed on the 9th inst. is Crickitt, and not 
Crickett, as previously stated.. €8th Foot—Lieut. H. 8. Light to be Adjt. vice 
Vaughan, promoted. 76th Foot-- Ensign W. B. O'Malley to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Westr« DP, pro din the 19th Foot; M. 8. Sharpe, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
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purchase, vice O'M: 11 Y. #8th ot—Lieut. R. B. A. Purvis to be Capt. without 
purch Ridge, dee.; Ensign J. Swanson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Purvis. ‘30th Foot —Quar tern r W. Browne to be Paymaster, vice Bodle, ap- 





pointed to a depot 






ttalion; Quartermaster-Sergt. W. Maloney to be Quartermas- 
ter, vice Brow: pointed Paymaster, Slst Foot—Ensign T. C. 8. Speedy to be 
Licut. witho -e, Vice Wright, promoted; G. F. Jellicoe, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Speedy; Lieut. W. Todd to be Adjt. vice Wright, prom. 
89th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns J. Dunn, J. J. Bowness, 
B. Helme. To be E is, Without purchase—O., H. Strong, Gent. vice Dunn; W. 
Sealy, Gent. vice Bowmss. The promotion of Lieut.-Col. C. R. Egerton to bear 
date the 9th March 1555, instead ot the 7th September 1855, as previously stated, 
9th Foot—Lieut. W. J. ous to be Capt. by purchase, vice Grove, promoted; En- 
sign W. Knig! eu hout purchase; L. W. Wilmer, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without pure 05.1 Foot—Ensign G.C. Gooch to be Lieut. by pur- 



















roted. 





chase, vice 9th Foot—G. Clayton, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
promoted, 
icutenants, without purchase—Ensigns C. Buckley, 





tion, L. Percival, F. Stephen, E. G. Johnson, Pr be En- 
- W.G. Swinhoe, from the Bedford Militia, vice Morgan, 
aa utle r, from the 2d Warwick Militia, vice Gordon, pro- 
ithout purchase—J. E. Vaughan, Gent. vice Buckley; 
Prreival; F. W. M. Chalmers, Gent. vice Stephen; A. B. 





signs, by pur chase 
promoted; Ens 
moted, To be I 
L. E. Cooper, Gent, viv 
G.S. Hill, Gent. vice Johnson. 

2d West India Regiment—M. W. B. Edwardes, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice O'Shaughnessy, promoted. 3d West India Regt.—C. O YL. L. Prender- 
gast, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Vieth, appointed to the 40th Foot. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen - Lieutenant W. H. Gill has been permitted to retire from 
the service by the sale of his commission. 

Royal Canadian Ritles—J. 5. Onian, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Williams, promoted. 

















British German Lecion—G. II uttleworth, Esq. to be Paymaster, 
Ynattached Brevct- Liew t.-Col. G. W. Francklyn, from th 37th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. without pm -e; Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. Napier, 25th 





Foot, to have the sub at tutive yous of Major, Unattached, under a ‘Roy al Warrant 
of Oct. 6, 1854. 

Staff—Brevet-Col. T. O’Brien, half-pay Unatt. to be Assist.-Quartermaster-Gen. 
at head-quarters, vie« c larke, appointed Col. on the Staff; Major and Brevet-Lieut.- 
Col. G. Talbot, 43d Foot, to be Db puty-Quartermaster-Gen, to the Queen’s troops 
serving in Madr: i 4 ot Col, in the Army, vice Felix; Capt. and Brevet- 
Major C, A. Denison, ‘ be Deputy-Adjt.-Gen. to the Queen's troops 
serving in Madras, with the rat). of Lieut.-Col. in the Army, vice Pratt; Capt. C. 8. 
Naylor, Paymas ster Foot, ty be Paymaster tor Army services; Capt. R. Law, 
3lst Foot, to be A ot.-Adjt. of a Depot Battalion; G. Western, Gent. to be Vet.- 
Surg. to the Forces. 

Hospital Staff—To be As-i-tant-Surgeons to the Forces—Assist.-Surg. J. J. 
Scott, from the 57th Foot, vice Grithn, appointed to the 57th Fe Acting-Assist.- 
Surg. R. G. Dickson, M.D. vice “tree, promoted on the Staff; Acting-Assist.- 
Surg. T. s. Barry, vice C1 = , promoted; Acting-Assist.-Surg. H. RK. Dew, vice 























Johnson, appointed to the i_toot; Acting-Assist.-Surg. D. Stranaghan, M.D. | 
vice Franklyn, appointed d to 7 e 77th Foot. 


Brevet — Brevet-Col. F. G. Siew. ll, C.B. 8th Light Dragoons, to have the local 
rank of Brigadier-Gen. in 1 ey; J. P. Vertd, Esq. having been appointed Bar- 
rack-Master and Storekeeper to the British Italian Legion, to have the temporary 
rank of Capt. while so employed. 
War- orricr, Oct. 26.—fth Rect. of Drag. Guards—Cornet C. W. Bruce to be 
cient. by purchase, vice W promoted, 10th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. R. 
Cuthbert to be Acjt. viee J. Smith, promoted in the 2d Drag. Guards. 16th 

















Light Drags.— ‘Troup - Sergt.- M E. Cowtan to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Dynon, promoted; r ormt EF. ¢ i to be Adjt. vice Dynon, promoted. 

Royal Evgincers — Brevet-( |. Budgen to be Col, vice Yule, retired on full-pay. | 

a am Guards—Enrign & Gurnand, from the 50th Foot, to be Ensign and | 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Bailie, wicor ctit vs. Scots Fusilier Guards — Ensign the Hon. 
L. E. M assey, from the S2u | > Ensign and L i ut. without purchase, vice 
Tottenham, pe ed. dst Rest Foote nsign St. G. Gray, trom the 36th Foot, 
to be Lieut by purchase, vice M ire, promoted, The Christian names ot Ensign | 
Kelly are W. . FI etn L & omotion of Ensign J. W. Bb. Thomas to a Lieu- 





tenancy, uw ithe mt purehase 4 in the Gazette of 2d Oct. 1855, has been can- 





celled. 4th Foot—Ens sign 'M harp, trem the 76th Foot, to be Ensign, without 
purchase. 7th Foot ybe L by purchase— Ensign F. B. Cole, vice Lord RK. 
H. Browne, pi m oted; Ensign A. S. Montgomery, vice Hon. C. Browne, promoted. 


Mth Foot — Lic H. A. Burton, fic the “Northumberland Militia, to be Ensign, 
without ah me vice Manse 15th Foot—Lieut. F. P. Hopkins to be Capt. | 
Without purchase, vice Brovet-Liut.-Col. Hon. F. Colborne, promoted to the sub- 
Stantive rank of Majer, uncer * Royal Warrant of 6th October 1854; En- 
sign Thomas E. Dickson t Lie ant, without purchase, vice Hopkins; 
Lieutenant Douglas Howard A;(oun, from the Fife Militia Artillery, to be | 
Ensign, without purchese, vice Lickson. 19th Foot—Licut. D. M. Farrington, 
from the 9th Foot, to be Captain, by purchase, vice Grimston, who retires; Ensign 
w. Young to be Lieut. wit! urchase, vice Bayley, promoted; Lieut. T. D. 
te from the Ro “yal Londo ent of Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
Vice "Young g. 20th Foot—'l. loblyn, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice | 

















Carden, promoted. 24th Poot - Pv-ign' R. C. Streatfield to be Lieut. by purchase, | 
Vice Arnitt, who retires. 25th 1 -Lieut. T. E. Blomfield to be Capt. without | 
purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. C. E. Napier, promoted to the substantive rank | 


of Major, under the Royal Warrin? of 6th Oct. 1554; Ensign G. O. Lewis to be 
Lieut. without purchase, viee Bleu tield. To be Ensigns, without purchase—En- 
sign H. B. Eyre, from 58th Fo ut. H. A. Vowles, fro onthe Queen's Own Light 
Infantry Regime nt of Militia, vice Lewis. 30th Foot—Ensien R. H. Neville to be 

Without purchase, vice Hobbs, promoted; E. W. Joy, Gent. to be Ensign, \ 





| Houston, Bengal ine 


without purchase, vice Neville. 33d Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. V. Mundy, C.B. 
to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Gough, deceased ; Capt. J. E. Collings to 
be Major, without purchase, vice Mundy ; Capt. and Brevet- Major E. W. Donovan 
to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet-Licut.-Col. Erskine, whose Brevet rank 
has been converted into substantive rank under the Royal Warrant, Oct. 6, 1854, 
To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. B. M. Kenrick, vice Collings; Lieut. E. 
B. Prescott, vice Donovan. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign RB. 
Statham, vice Kenrick; Ensign G. A. Elliott, vice Statham, whose promotion, 16th 
Oct. 1555, is to be cancelled; Ensign A. R. W. Thislethwayte, vice Prescott. 
To be Ensign, without purchase—R.T. B. Browne, vive Statham. 3ith Foot— 
drevet-Lieut.-Col. A. C. Goodenough to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Bre- 
vet-Col. N. R. Brown, who retires upon full-pay ; Brevet-Major J.Gwilt to be Major, 
without purchase, vice Goodenough ; Lieut. A. T. L. Chapman to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Gwilt. 7th Foot—Brevet-Col. W. Bragge, from half-pay Unat- 
tached, to be Major, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. W. Francklyn, promoted, without 
purchase, to an Unattached Lieut.-Colonelcy ; Breve ~-_ J.O. Lewis to be Major, 
by purchase, vice brevet-Col. Bragge, who retires ; Lieut. Luxmoore to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Lewis; Ensign and Adjt. R. Bunn to 4 the rank of Lieut.; 
Ensign B. Reece to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Luxmore. 39th Foot— Lieut. T. Ww. 
Bennett to be Adjt. vice Phillipps, prom. 43d Foot—W. Livesay, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without pur. vice Glover, promoted. 46th Foot—Lieut.G. H. Knapp to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Hesketh, who retires; Ensign G. Morland to be Lieut. by pur- 
chi vice Knapp. 47th Foot—Lieut. J. Lucas to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Re deceased; Ensign G. W. Davern to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lucas; 
Lieut. J. J. Scott, from the Renfrew Militia, to be Ensign, without purch. vice Da- 
vern. 55thloot—J. F. Morton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purch. in succession to Lieut, 
Twysden, prom, 58th Foot-- Ensign H. Hingston, to be Lieut. by puich. viee G. H. 
Wynyard, prom.; Lieut. B. Maclaren, from the Berwick and Taddington Militia 
Artillery, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Eyre, appointed to the 25th Foot, 
6th Foot—Ensign G. K. Shaw to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Nannam, who has 
retired. 60th Foot—Ensign G. K. Shaw to be Licut. by purchase, vice Hannam, 
who has retired. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns G. F. Stehelin, 
E. C. Allen, B. B. Forsyth, and C. Ashburnham. To be Ensigns, without purchase 

Lieut. J. M. Sewell, from the King’s Own Light Infantry Militia, vice Stehelin ; 
Lieut, J. Wigg, from the King’s Own Light Infantry Militia, vice Allen. 63d Foot— 
Ensign . . Rt. Byron to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wyberg, promoted. 76th Foot 
—Lieut. C. H. Newbatt, from the Leicester Militia, to be Eusign, without purchase, 
vice Shi “< appointed to the 4th Foot. 82d Foot—A. W. Stewart, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice M assey, appointed to the Scots Fusilier Gus ards. SS8th 
; vot— Lieut. C. W. A. T. Kenny to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major 

. H. Burke, whose brevet rank has been converted into subst: antive rank, under the 
Rey tl Warrant, Oct. 6, 1854; Ensign J. Irwin to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Kenag ; Ensign H. G. Moore’ to be Lieut. by3purchase, vice Birch, whose promotion, 
by purchase, on Aug. 31, is to be cancelled. To be Ensigns, without purchase— 
Sergt. E. Cape, vice Irwin ; J. B. Whitla, Gent. 90th Foot—For Lieut. P. A. L. 
Phipps to be Capt. without purchase, vice Vaughan, killed in action, and Ensign J. 
Barr to be Lieut. without pur. vice Phipps, prom. ; read Lieut. P. A. L. Phipps to be 
: apt. without purchase, vice Vaughan, died of his wounds, and Ensign J. Barr to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Phipps, promoted. 92d Foot—W. A. Basevi, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purcha in succession to Lieut. Hon. A. Annesley, appointed to 
the Grenadier Guards. 95th Foot—Ensign J. G. Johnson to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase; W. H. Sowdon, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Johnson, 

Ist West India Regt.—Ensign and Adjt. T. Edmunds to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Miller, appointed to the 48th Foot. 2d West India Regt.—M. J. Mac- 
namara, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Surman, promoted. 3d West 
India Regt.—G. 8. Beet, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Beazley, pro- 
moted ; Assist.-Surg. O’Connor D’Arcey, M.D. from the Staff, to be Surg. 

Turkish Contingent—To be Assistant-Surgeons—J. Mackay, Gent. J. Anderson, 
Gent. J. Lang, Gent. To be Acting Assistant-Surgeons— M. Fane hill, Gent. J. 
Martin, Gent. J. A. Maclean, Gent. to be attached to the Irregular C avalry; G.F, 
Hire, Gent. to be attached to the Irregular Cavalry. 

British German Legion—1st Jager Corps—To be Captains—L. Lentz, F. Mischke, 
J. Hussarchewsky, A. Knorr, C. Haake, Count 8S. Grabowsky, C. Von Trutzschler, 
C. 'T. Dumaresq, F. Koniger, G. Von Gerber. To be Lieutenunts—T. Risler (Staff), 
}. Hesse, T. Stuhr, O, Burchardt, C. Goebel, A. W. —~. Adjt.), F. Von Langen, 
W. Wentzelmann, F. Herbing, J. Bruggemann, To be Ensigus—R. Naylor, O. 
Braun, Count E, De Lousada, Baron Friedrich von Au, L. Kote C arl Von Blucher, 
F. Zischka, and William Brandt. Tobe Payms uster— Fr a Warren, Esq. To be 
Adjutaut—Lieut. A. W. Lewis. To be Quartermaster— Burden, Gent. To be 
Surgeon—F. Keitel, Esq. To be Assist.-Surgeons—B. adh and W. Brink. Ist 
Light Infantry Regiment—To be Captains—E. Crompton, Louis von Diezelski, 
L. Noodt, *. Manstield, E. V alentine, R. von Neviadowsky, Baron L. von Ginestous, 
Baron P. von Rosencrantz, Baron J. Defin, G. A. Wranckel. To be Lieutenants— 
L. Plaumann, 8. Tobias (Adjutant), C. von Bromsen, A. Bliesener, H. Schwenke, 
E. von Skopnic, J. Wursten, 8. von Grabowsky, E. von Misani, F, scheller. To be 
Ensigns —J. Peterson, H. von Bromsen, C. Power, W. Weir, W. Joues, G. Bunde, 
Hi. von Holleben, F. Vallentine, R. Bertram, D. Brauns. To be Paymaster—J. Hunt, 
Esq. Tobe Adjutant—Lieut. 8. Tobias. To be Quartermaster—G. Elliott, Gent. 
To be Surgeon—F. Samojé. To be Assist.-Surgeons—H. Kost, F. Phillips. 

Unattached.— Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. Erskine, Major 33d Foot, to have his brevet 
rank converted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant of 6th October 1854, 
The promotion of Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. C. E. Napier, late of 25th Foot, to bear 
date 23d October, in lieu of the 13th instant, as previously stated. 

Staff—To be Purveyors to the Forces—E. Morris, Gent.; J. Holmes, Gent.; J. 
L’Estrange L. Buchannan, Gent. 

Hospital Staff.—Surgeon T. Parr, from the 3d West India Regiment, to be Staff- 
Surg. of the Second Class, vice O’Leary, appointed to the 68th Foot; Acting Assist.- 
Surg. J. G. Faught to be Assist.-Surgeon, To be Acting Assist.-Surgeons—W, 
H. Jenkins, Gent.; P. A. M‘Dermott, Gent.; T. N. Hoysted, Gent.; J. Thomson, 
Gent.; T. B. P. O’Brien, Gent.; H. W. Hubbard, Gent.; J. Lyon, Gent.; F. H. 
Forshall, Gent.; N. Ffolliott, Gent. 












BREVET. 

Col. P. Yule, placed on retired full-pay of the Royal Engineers, to be Major-Ge- 
neral, the rank being honorary only. The appointment of Mr. H. Diaper to the 
local rank of Second-Class Surg. with the Army in the East has been cancelled. Col. 
E. Hay, of the East India Company’s Service, to be Major-General. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in the East India Company’s Army 
consequent on the death of Gen. H. 8. Osborne, Bombay Infantry, on the 15th Sept. 
1855 — Lieut.-Gen. J. Ahmuty, Bengal Artillery, to be Gen.; Major-Gen. 8, Swine 
hoe, Bengal Iutfantry, to be Lieut.-Gen.; Col. W. Prescott, Madras Infantry, to be 
Major-Gen. 

The undermentioned Officers of the East India Company's Service, retired upon 
full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank as tollows—lo be Culonels -- Lieut.-Cols. 
W.S. Pillans, Bengal Artillery, the Hon. H. B. Dalzell, Bengal Artillery. To be 
Lieutenant-Colonels— Majors W. C. Hicks, Bengal Infantry. J. R. Abbott, Bengal 
Infantry, F. G. J. Lascelles, Madras Light Cavalry. To be Major—Capt. H. J. 


COMMERCIAL G. AZEITE. 
Tuesday, Oct, 23. 

Pauryersuips Dissorvep.—J. and J. Balmforth, Halifax, card-makers—The 
North Hetton Coal Company and the Seaton Coal Company; as far as regards the 
Earl of Durham Outhwaite and Lofthouse, Rawden, Leeds, bleachers—Eno and 
Pickard, Leeds, paper-merchants—Green and Co. Norwich, mahogany- -merchants— 
Scovell and Co. Southwark, wharfingers; as far as regards T. Scovell—Ibbitsons 
and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, woolcombers —Airey and Weight, Kirby Stephen, 
chemists —Bray and Young, Birmingham, t tallow-chandlers—Davis and Allen, Bush 
Lane, printers—Huxtable and Gabriel, Hackney, surgeons— Higgins and Dix, 
Bread Street, commission-agents—Langham and Dexter, Leicester, ae) 
Owners of Waldridge Colliery; as far as regards J. and G. Sowerby—W. and I, 
‘Tivey, Bilston, tailors—C. and T. N. Miller, City, ae een and Co. 
Minories, ship-chandlers—Smith and Williams, Neath, ironmongers—Secker and 
Hambidge, Burford, Oxfordshire, grocers—Bennett, Brothers, Blandford Town, 
Dorsetshire, drapers; as far as regards E. D. Bennett—Potts and Holmes, Syden- 
ham, postmasters—Dyson and Mason, Leeds, corn-millers—Aitchison and Co. 
Sheffield, brass-founders—Sinelair and Co. —Symington, Gibb, and Co, and Syming- 
ton, Gibb, and Russell, Glasgow, warehousemen ; as far as regards W. Symington. 

Baxkrvuris.—Frepewck Livrcer, High Street, Shadwell, oilman, to surrender 
Oct. 30, Nov : soliciters, Fry and Loxley, Cheapside ; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghall Street—Grorce Wutrrix Brapper, senior and junior, Newgate Street, 
fringe-manuiacturers, Nov. 1, Dee. 6: solicitors, Smith and Son, Barnard’s Inn ; 
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Official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—ALEXaNDER JoHN Lesiix, Con- 
duit Street, coal-merchant, Nov. 1, 29: solicitor, Appleby, Harpur Street, Red 
Lion Square ; ; Official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Eusexezer Law- 
RANCE, East Barnet, builder, Nov. Dec. 4: solicitor, Burr, Paternoster Row; 
Official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Jonun MALuiy, Rowley Regis, miller, 
Nov. 2, Dec. 1: solicitor, Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birming- 
ham—Bessamin WILLIAM Bowrixe, Sydling ’st. Nicholas, Dorset, miller, Nov. 5, 
Dec. 6: solicitor, Slade and Vining, Yeovil; Tyrrell, Exeter; official assignee, 
Hirtzel, Exeter—Tnomas Epwarps, Ystradyfodwe, Glamorgan, grocer, Nov. 5, 
Dec. 3: solicitors, Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official aomeeee, Acraman, Bristol— 
Tuomas Furneaux Honywitt, Torquay, ironmonger, Nov. Jec. solicitors, 
Bishop, Torquay; Turner, Exeter; ofticial assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—JoNAaTHAN 
Ocpen, Liverpool, tailor, Nov. 5, Dec. 3: solicitor, Dodge, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Morgan, Liverpool~James Huster, Burscough, Lancashire, shipwright, 
Nov. 2, 36: solicitor, Forshaw, Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 
Drivipenps.— Nov. 15, Coombe, Lambeth Walk, baker--Nov. 15, Sanders, Pad- 
dington Green, corn-dealer—Nov. 15, Ramsay, Kensington Park Terrace, Notting 
Hill, builder—Nov. 18, Hale, Ware, fellmonger—Nov. 13, Pearl, Milton Street, Dor- 
set Square, horse-dealer—Nov. 15, Dawson, High Street, Shadwell, tobacconist— 
Nov. 13, Jacobs, Steward Street, Spitalfields, warehouseman—Nov. 13, Turner, 
Hedge Row, Islington, draper—Nov. 13, Whitaker, Romford, plumber—Nov. 13, 
Manders, Shoreditch, oilman—Nov. 15, Batters, Tokenhouse Yard, ship-owner— 
Nov. 15, Aldridge, Witham, Essex, corn-merchant—Nov. 15. 
Row, New Road, timber-merchant—Nov. 15, Baker, Camomile Street 











sugar-boiler 


Hutchison, Palace | 


—Nov. 19, Greatrex, Abberley, Worcestershire, apothecary —Nov. 19, Vincent, Wol- | 


2, Hopkins, Birmingham, grocer—Nov. is, Parry junior, 


verhampton, printer—Nov. 2 
5, A. and F. Cheadle, Stone, Statford- 


Willenhall, Staffordshire, ironmonger—Nov. 15 


| 


shire, drapers—Nov. 10, Peters, Coventry, wine-merchant— Noy. 20, Rusliton, Car- | 
lisle, plasterer—Nov. 30, Graham, Wingate Grange, Durham, grocer—Novy. 20, 
Brown and Co. Monkwearmouth, Durham, builders —Nov. 20, S. M. and N. 8. | 


Lotinga, Newcastle, merchants’ ship-brokers ~ Nov. 14, Railton, Manchester, manu- 
facturer of mousseline de laines—Nov. 13, Neill and Sanderson, Liverpool, slrip- 
brokers—Nov. 30, Neill, Liverpool, ship-broker—N ov. 14, Deane, Liverpool, chemist 
—Nov. li, Parker, Southport, Lancashire, hotelkeeper—Nov. 15, Crosthwaite, 
Liverpool, merchant. 

Cerriricares.— Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 14, Gough, River Terrace, Islington, timber-merchant— Nov. lH, 
ler, Piccadilly, fishmonger—Nov. 14, Miller and Hook, New port, hardwaremen— 
Nov. 14, Thomas, Chapel Place, Cavendish Square— Noy. 14, Selby, lronmonger 
Lane, iron-enameller—Nov. 15, T. and J. Routledge, Commercial Koad, Lambeth, 
saw-mills proprietors— Nov. 14, Needham and White, Friday Street, ‘silk-manu- 
facturers—Nov. 14, Stevenson, Barham, Suffolk, innkeeper—Nov. 13, Peebles, East 
Dereham, Norfolk, builder— Nov. 15, Wall, Piccadilly, saddler—Nov. 13, Edwards 
junior, Landport, corn-dealer—Nov. 15, Pattullo, Thornhill Place, 
baker—Nov. 15, Lichtenstein, Great St. Helen’s, merchint—Nov. 20, Graham, 
gate Grange, grocer—Nov. 13, Mellor, Chorley, Cheshire, cattle-dealer—N 15, 
Selig—Nov. 22, Hopkins, Birmingham, grocer—Nov. 22, Goodwin, Longton, earth- 
enware-dealer—N ov. 20, ‘Aldridge, Leeds, chemist— Nov. 21, 

DectaRatTions OF DivipENps.—Green, Bristol, tavern-keeper ; a div. of 4s. 9d. 
any Wednesday ; Miller, Bristol—Matthews, Hull, maltster; first div. of 3s. any 
Tuesday ; Carrick, Hull. 

Scorcu Srqvesrrations.— Kyle, Glasgow, power-loom cloth-manufacturer, Oct. 
31—Ferguson, Glasgow, merchant, Oct. 31—Patrick and Bowman, Greenock, boot- 
makers, Noy. 1. 





yov, 


Friday, Oct. 26. 

Partxersnirs DissoLtvep—T. and J. Colebrook, Clifton Road, Maida Hill, but- 
chers—Hill and Hunt Slattacks, Lancashire, joiners—Fleming and Whinham, 
Bishopwearmouth, plumbers—Marchinton, Brothers Sheftield, screw-manufacturers 
—Brook Hall Coal and Canal Company, Wigan—Hoyland and Co, Manchester, 
stock-brokers; as far as regards E. A. Ball—Reid and Son, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, goldsmiths—Crambrook and Cook, Hawley Terrace, Hampstead 
Road, | drapers—Sidd and Billcliffe, Sheffield, grocers—Griffin and Son, Col- 
chester, silk-mercers—W. and W. C, Way, Newport, Isle of Wight, surveyors — 
Aird and Tunstall, Exeter Street, Strand, printers— Moore and Co. “Bradford, York- 
shire—Gaskell and Co. Manchester, button-manufacturers—Haines and Co. St. 
Andrew’s Road, Horsemonger Lane, patent driving-band-manufacturers —Swonnell 
and Mapother, Kennet Wharf, Upper Thames Street, malt-dealers—Smith and Co. 
Oldcoates Brewery, Nottinghamshire— Williams and Spence, Childwall, Lancashire, 

turers—Dalgety and Co. Deptford, engineers—S. ‘and G. Bra- 
bin, Newcastle-under-Line, mercers—Harrison and Co. Harrison and Dowle, and 
Dowle and Co. Chester, linen-drapers—Carrington and Whitehurst—Old Norwood 
Coal Company, Evenwood, Durham; as far as regards the executors of L. P. Booth 
—Topper and M‘Kean, Manchester, commission-agents—Jackson and Lawson, 
Grantham, coach-makers—J. and J. Norman, Hemingtord Abbots, Huntingdonshire, 
farmers—F.and H. Flower, Limehouse, contractors —Morecroft and Edgecombe, 
Liverpool, brokers—Somers and Isaacs, Houndsditch, we sellers ; as far as re- 
rds A. Somers and A. Defreece—Lovatt and Brook, Wolverhampton, mercers— 
ackenzie and Co, Glasgow, merchants, 

Banxkavrts.—Josern Tuomas, Catherine Street, newspaper-proprietor, to sur- 
render Nov. 6, Dec. 7: solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official as- 
signee, Whitmore, eT Street— Wi1LL1AmM Epwarps, Cross Street, Finsbury, 
ale-merchant, Nov. 1, Dec. 6: solicitor, Norton, New Street, Bishopsgate ; official 
assignee, Johnson, ‘Basinghall Street—ARTHUR GREENHILL, Harrow-on-the- Hill, 
baker, Nov. 6, Dec. 4: solicitor, Jarvis, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghall Street—Samvet Jonas, Houndsditch, “draper, Nov. 13, Dec. 5: solicitors, 
Shuttleworth, Gray’s Inn Square; Redfern and Son, Leek; official assignee, Gra- 
ham, Coleman Street—Cuarces Moore, Rochester Road, Kentish Town, carpenter, 
Nov. 13, Dec. 5: solicitor, Holt, Chatham Place, Blackfriars; official assignee, 
Graham, Coleman Street—Ratru Ricuarpson, Caterham, Surrey, builder, Nov. 14, 
Dec. 4: solicitors, Prices, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Graham, Coleman St. 
— CHARLES CLayTon, Wolverhampton, iron-founder, Noy. 8, 29: solicitors, Fowler, 
Wolverhampton; Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham— 
Davin Prart, Birmingham, thimble-manufacturer, Nov. 10, 29: solicitor, Webb, 
Birmingham ; official wy fy Christie, Birmingham—Watrer Moss, Ripley, 
Derbyshire, grocer, Nov. 6, 27 : solicitors, Dunnicliff, Derby; Motteram and Knight, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Joux Nicuo.son, West Derby, 
Lancashire, surgeon, Nov. 9, 30: solicitors, Stockley and Co. Liverpool ; official as- 
signee, Turner, Liverpool—W mLurAM Lioyp, Newton-in-the-Willows, butcher, 
Nov. 8, 29; solicitor, Yates jun. Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool— 
Joun Bowerman, Tiverton, grocer, Nov. 5, Dec. 6: solicitors, Stogdon, Exeter; 
Tucker, Tiverton; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Grorce Ripcr and Tuomas 
Jackson, Sheffield, stationers, Nov. 10, Dec. 15: solicitors, Smith and Son, Sheffield ; 
official assignee, Brewin, Shetlield—Curtsroruer Bec , Manchester, brewer, 
Nov. 8, Dec. 6: solicitor, Livett, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Man- 
chester. 

Divipenps.— Nov. 16, T. and J. Routledge, Lett’s Wharf, Lambeth, saw-mills 
er... att Shaw and Lane, Old Broad Street, wine-merchants—Nov. 16, 

and J. T. Snook, King Street, Hammersmith, linen-drapers —N ov. 16, Blackwell, 
Peterborough, currier—Nov. 20, Grimshaw, Bolton-le-Moors, victualler— Nov. 16, 
Jennings, Bradford, Yorkshire, linen-draper— Nov. 16, Fell and Learoyd, Hudders- 
field, woollen-manufacturers—Nov. 17, Meeke, Sheffield, draper—Nov. 13, Neill, 
Liverpool, ship-broker—Nov. 16, Oulton, Liverpool, chemist—Nov. 16, Stevenson, 
Liverpool, provision-dealer— Nov. 16, Dempster, Liverpool, stone-mason—Nov. 16, 
Clements, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, grocer. 

Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Nov. 16, Shaw and Lane, (Old Broad Street, wine-merchants—Nov. 16, V. 
and J. T. Snook, King Street, Hammersmith, linen-drapers—Nov. 27, Barnes, 
Southampton, woollen-draper—Nov. 20, Paine, Strand, tailor—Dec. 6, Williamson, 
Truro, draper—Nov. 21, Meadows and Bibby, Manchester, lime-merchants—Nov. 
21, Kiernan, Manchester, clothier—Nov. 16, Latham, Liverpool, commission-mer- 
chant—Nov. 19, Forster, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, ferry-proprietor—Novy. 19, Taylor, 
Halifax, lime-merchant—Nov. 16, Hudson, Huddersfield, cattle- dealer—Nov, 17, 
Beauvoisin, Sheffield, file- manufacturer—Nov. 16, Hebden, Filey, Yorkshire, inn- 
keeper— Nov. 17, Marks, Sheffield, merchant—Nov. lj, Marshali and Smith, Shef- 
field, tool-manufacturers—Nov. 17, Meeke, Sheffield, draper—Nov. 17, Mackarsie, 
Clay Cross, Derbyshire, surgeon. 

DecraratTions oF Divipenps.—Flood and Lott, Honiton, bankers ; further div. of 
5d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Evans, Aberdare, grocer ; a div, 0 
1s. 4d. any Wednesday; Miller, Bristol. 

Scorcu SequesrRaTions.—Johnstone, Glasgow, shipowner, Nov, 5—Lang, Glas- 
gow, writer, Nov. 7. 















Mil- | 


Caledonian Road, | 
Win- | 


Mawer, Louth, butcher. | 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FU N Ds. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd.| Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
















—— eee | 
3 per Cent Consols. 873 83 8S 88h 
Ditto for Account. Cre | 88) | 88 85 
3 per Cents Re duced sog og | 87h 87 
New 3 per Cer sve SS 85} ssf 
Long Annuiti« 3i 3h 33 34 
Annuities 185 : 16} 16} | — | 16 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. 2078 208 207, «| «208 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. — | — } 227 
Exchequer Bills, : 24d. per diem ° 2pm 2 | 2dis, | 2 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ....... : 984 os 953 983 | 954 98) 
India Bonds, 3) per Cent ............ 5 dis. | lpm. 3 dis. | <a 2 





FOREIGN FUNDS, 


Last Official Quotation during the Wee k ending Friday Evening.) 














































Austrian | Fremth....cccccsoccesesces 4ip.Ct _— 
Belgian 4 Mexican . 3 — (193 exd 
Ditto...... —_ Peruvian.. TT oe 72 
Brazilian. . 99 Portuzucse - -—— 
Buenos Ayres 53 Russian . _- —_— 
Chilian....... — Sardinian . = 834 
Danish. 100g Spanish ...... = 37k 
Ditto... re — Ditto New De ° — 1s# 
Dutch (Ex. 64} Ditto‘ Passive) .....ceeceeceeeees 43 
Ditto.. 93 TON . .ccser -6 — | Mexd 
ee cctninataaseock wins — Verezucla...c.ccccceeeess j@- | —_— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Ratmrwars— j Banxs— 

Bristol and Exeter... | 85 Australasia 86 

Caledonian ....... } 58} — North Americ 654 

E sdinburgh and Glas +} bu CHS. ccrccccvecccccccce Say 

ern Counties . 9} Colonial......ee.eee 193 
at Northern .............0.s. } 824 | Commercial of London 30% 
a . and West. Ireland... 100 LONGUN, .. cccccccccccccssccceses 2 

Great Western .......0eeeeee oe | 503.) |)~=— London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 18} 

Hull and Selby. London Joint Stock. ..... 31} 

Lancashire and Yor ° 74g London and Westminster . 46 

Lancaster and Carlisle oe 70 National of Ireland ....... —_ 

London, Brighton, & South Cos 954 National Provincial. , 73 

London and Blackwall.........+. cy Oriental.¢...-ccccces 40 

London and North-Western. 91g | Provincial of Ire land 

London and South-Western. 62 Union of Australia .. 79} 

Midland. 634 Union of London ...cc.ceeeeeeee 29} 

Midland —_— Mixrs 

North Briti 254 Agua Frias secsesccessevee eeeees 

North-Eastern—Berwick 68 Brazilian Imperial .... 2 

North-Eastern— York «| 453 Ditto (St. John del Re 28 

Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhs es 23 Cobre Copper. ....-.++ 66 

Scottish Central. ....+seeeeee 7. | MISCELLAN EoUs— 

Sovth- Eastern and Dover. ° a sh | Australian Agricultural ......... 26 
East India Guaranteed. | Canada . 140 
Great Western of Canada ceence | 223 ab Crystal Pala 23 

Docxs— me General Steam . ° —_ 

East and West India...........-. | Peel River Land and Min ° 2 

London 2... -seeeees ° +} ry | Peninsular and Oriental Ste am. 644 

St. Katherine . | &5 | Royal Mail Steam.....c.se00-.. Thexd 

Victoria. ........ceseeee erececces ; -- | South Australian...........+, | |— 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant tothe Act 7th and 8th Victori#,cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 20th day of Oct. 1855. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

. £24 ,682,230 Government Debt.... 

Other Securities . 

Gold Coin and Bull 






Notes issued ....+...++ eeceee 





Silver Bullion.......... 
£24,582,230 
pypeinpecied DEPARIMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 






ding Dead Weight cranes £10,635,359 











2) Serer 
Public Deposits* .. 3,895,021 Other Securities ...... ++ 18,789,512 
Other Deposits. .......-.+++++ 11,764,080 Notes : : see 4,910,485 
Seven Day and other Bills....+ 930,139 Gold and Silver Coin ........ . "647, 77 
£34,283 ,333 £34 283,333 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 









BULLION. Peroz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. , £3 4 9 | Copper, Brit.Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pes 0 0 | Iron, Welsh Bars.... 9 5 0, 910 0 
New Dollars ........«+.+ 0 4 0 | Lead, British Pig. 2510 0.. 26 00 
Silver in Bars, § Sts tands ard wecescooe 0 0 0 | Steel, Swedish Keg 0oo0o0..12 06 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 26. 





. a wa | & & s 68. 

Ww — R. 0. Oto 0 | Rye........ 52 to 54 Maple.... 48to 50 | Oats,Feed.. 25to0 26 
Fine .....+ O— 0 Barley..... 3i1—36 | White ... 53—56 ‘ine .. 26—28 

w hite OM. O— 0 Malting .. 40—44 Blue . . 50—60 Poland... 28—29 
Fine O— 0 Malt, Ord... 76—78 Beans, Ticks 46—48 Fine .. 29— 30 
New. 82 — 90 Fine .. so— 0 | Harrow .. 48—52 Potato ... 4— 35 
Fine 93—94 | Peas, Hog... Indian Corn 40—45 Fine .. 36— © 





43—45 | 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 




















Per Qr. Imperial of ingland and Wales. For the Week ¢ ed Oct. 20. 
Wheat.... 76s. 1ld, | Rye 48s. 9d. Wheat..... 76s, 10d. | Rye.. . 50s. Sd. 
Barley 36 11 eans 2 Barley . 38 (10 Beans . . - 49 10 
Oats ..0+5 28 «(5 Peas 10 Oats .o..006 27.6—C(« 8 Peas 2.00055 48 7 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........++- per sack 7¢s.to 78s, | Butter—Rest Fresh, l4s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ....62 seeeeveeeeecees 33 — 6S Carlow, i, Os, to Si, 8s. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 0 — v0 | Bacon, Irish, .....+-++++ - ewt. 70s. to 738. 
Norfolk and Stockton. pacha 60 — 62 Cheese, Cheshire . ° 0 0 
American ....... — 48 Derby, Plain . : — 0 
Camadian, ........00+ e000 — 48 Hams, York 0 


Bread, 8d. to 11d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. 0d. ‘to Os. od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


CATTLE-MARKET.* Heap or Carrie at THE 


NEWGATE anD LEADENHALL." 


















































s. dad. s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. da s. d. CaTtLe- “MARKET. | 
Beef... 3 Oto 3 Sto4 2 «0. 3 Gtod Gto4d 10 
Mutton 3 4—40—4 4 o—4 6-5 0 
Veal 34—4 0-4 8 40—4 6-41 | 
Pork 44—-5 0—5 4 hp Seer &§—5 2 
Lamb... 0 0-0 0-0 0 .. o—0o 0-0 0 aaas 
° To sink the offal, per § Ib. 
Hors | L. 
Kent Pockets ......+..+++++. 70s. to 100s, | Down Tegs.... per Ib. Md. to 15j@. 
Choice ditto. . ° seers BO — LC | Wethers 12 4 
Sussex ditto.... « 70 — 95 Leicester Flee ° os eeee — 0 
Farnham ditto . o— 0 Combing ce ninieleranias ial geneee 10 — 12} 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WhHirecnaret. 
Hay, Good....¢++++++ D158. 00 1268. ce eeeeeee ee lls. to 1208. .......0+05 1208. to 1328, 
Inferior. 99 — 110 80 — 90 +» 7 — 100 
New -- 88 — 100 o=— 06 o—_— @ 
Clover.. 1200 — 132 - 130 — 135 130 — H7 
Wheat Stra 32 — 35 2a — 28 2— 
OILS, GREASE, COALS. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ...-e+eee perewt. £218 0 Tea, Souchong, tine, per lb. 1s. 2d. to 2s. * 
Refined 2. ceccececevecceevece 310 Congou, fine ...+.. ecooocel O —2 
Linseed Oil ... ecocee 8 3 O Pekoe, tlowery . 6 —3 $ 
Linseed Oil Cake . --per 1000 16 0 @ In Bond—Duty is. 6d. per Ib. 
Petersburg Y. C...... 638. 6d. to 0s, 0d. | Coffee, tine (in bond) ewt. 70s, Od. to 90s. Od. 
Town Tallow ...... 638. 3d. to 65s. 6d. Good Ordinary .,.... 8. Od. — 538. Od. 
Coals, Hettom ....seceeeseceeees 218, 6d, Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 308. 24d. 
Tees cs ecertccececccccceceeeee 218. 6d, | West india Molasses ..... 258.0d. to 0s. Ode 











‘riday. 


538. Od. 
Qs. Ode 





October 27, 1855.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 


1121 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE 


Lessee, Mr. Atrrep Wicax. 

Mowpas, Tvespay, and Wepnespay, FLOT AND PAS- 
SION. After which CATCHING A MERMAID. To con- 
clude with A BLIGHTED BEING. Tuvcrspay, Farpay, and 
Satrvrpay, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL... To conclude 
with CATCHD A MERMAID. 

> + + > > NE 
OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—NEW 
ATTRACTIONS.—The most crowded, fashionable, and 
best attended of all the theatres in London. This and every 
evening, the remarkable, unique, and extraordinarily suc- 
cessful entertainment of MAGIC and MYSTERY, by — 
FESSOR ANDERSON, the Great Wizard of the North, 
Twelve Acts, with Five Hundred Incidents, including HAT. F- - 
AN-HOUR WITH THE SPIRITS—during which the Invi- 
sible Spirits of Magic will Rap Mysterious Communications on 
tables, bells, seats, wall, and flooring. Doors open each even- 
ing at half-past 7 ; commence at 8. Private Boxes, ll. 11s, 6d. 
and U. 1s.; to be obtained at the Box- office, or at the principal 
Libraries. Stalls,4s. Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s. ; 
Pit, ls. ; Gallery, 6d. The Box. oftice is open daily from 11 till 
5, under the direction of Mr. Chatterton jun. and Fashi “4 
able Morning Performance on Satvurpay, Novemper 3d, at 2 
o'clock ; doors open at half-past 1. 
re “hb > 4 
HE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, 
Piccadilly.—Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 
F 8, what he saw and did in South Africa. 
Baturds iy at bt o'Clock.— Ad- 























, 
day from 11 to 6, Ie. 





> wet ~\ > 

YRYSTAL PALACE—The ARUNDEL 

/ SOCTETY.—On Sarvxpay, Nov. 
Works of Art, the property of the Arundel Society, will be 
opened to the public in the Industrial Court, adjoining the 
Music Court. The objects exhibited will consist of a com- 
plete series of Tracings in Outline from the ceiebrated 
Frescoes by Giotto, in the Chape’ f the Arena at Padua; a 
set of Drawings from the Chapel of Nicholas V. in the 
Vatican ; a Chronological Series of Specimens of the art of 
Ivory Carving in the Early and Middle Ages ; and other illus- 
trations of art history. 

At 3 o'clock on the above-mentioned day, Mr. Diany Wyatt 
will offer a few observations on the Collection, in the Court 
in which it will be exhibited. 








GEORGE GROVE, 

}VENING LECTURES at KIN 
COLLIE LONDON.—On and after Monpbay, Oct. a 
KING'S COL WILL BE OF on Five Evenings in 
the Week for Classes in the Holy Scriptures, Latin, French, 
German, English Langus and Composition, Modern His- 
tory and Geography, Mathematics, Arithmetic and Book- 
keeping, Landscape, Figure, and Model Drawing, the Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, and in the Principles and Practice of 
Commerce. 

A Prospectus will be forwarded, on application to J. W. 
Ccnnixcuam, Esq. King's College, London; and full informa- 
tion may be obtained at the College tog 10 to 4 daily, and 
from 6 to 8 every evening except Saturda 

17th Oct. 1855. kh. W. JELP, D.D. Principal. 


A ® *%.% CONTRACT. 
War Department, Pall Mall, 19th October 1855, 
Notice is hereby given to all persons desirous of contract- 
ing to supply 




















STRAW FOR PAILLASSES 
at the several barracks and stations of the War Department 
in Great Brits and in the Channel Islands, for one year 
from Ist Decempen next, 

That proposals in writing, addressed to the Director- 
General of Contracts, sealed up and marked on the outside 
“Tender for Paillasse Straw,” will be received at the 
Department, Pall Mall, on or before Satvapay, the lth day 
of Novempenr next, and tenders may be de livered at any time 
during that day. 

Persons who make tenders are requested not to use 
any forms but those which may be had upon application at 
the Office of the Director-General of Contracts, War De part- 


ment, Pall Mall. 
BRUSHWOOD. 








YONTRACT FOR 


Notice is hereby given to all persons who may be desirous 
of Contracting for the supply of about 
4000 BUNDLES OF BRUSHWOOD, containing 
altogether about 125 cords, to be composed of 
young oak, ash, willow, hazel, and beech, 

That proposals, addressed to the Director-General of Con- 
tracts, War Department, Pell Mall, marked on the outside 
“ Tender for Brushwood,” will be received on or before the 
3ist day of Ocrorrn. 

Persons tendering are requested not to use any form but 
that which can be had on application to the Director-General 
any day previous to the above date, (Sunday excepted,) be- 
tween the hours of 10 and 4. 

War Department, Pall Mall, 20th October 1855. 


CG oxtRact FOR HESSEN 
Department of the Comptroller for Victualling, 
Somerset Place, 25th October 1855. 








The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High | 





3d, an Exhibition of | 


War | 


BAax= OF DEPOSIT. 


No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established a. p. 1844. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Jvvy. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 

application. 


R°* AL BRITISH BAN kK, 

rv (Incorporated by Charter,) 

For transacting every description of Banking Business on the 
SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 

Drawing Accounts are opened and Interest allowed on the 
dai salances, if these do not fall under 100/, Deposits are 
receivable, at rates of interest varying from 2% to 5 per cent 
per annum. P romissory Notes or bills, at any date, and with 
or without interest as may be agreed on, and Circular Bills 
or Letters of Credit and Drafts or Orders, payable to bearer 
in every town of any note at home or abroad, and Bills of 
Exchange or Drafts on the Bank in sets, for use abroad, may 
be obtained by customers and others, at the Chief Office. Cash 
credits and advances for fixed periods on Securities readily 
convertible, are granted to, and Discounts of approved Bills 
of Exchange made, for customers; for whom also Remittances 
are made and Bills collected, in any place where there is a 
banker; and Dividends, &c. received without charge. 

Forms of Applic — for opening accounts, &c. and any 

r information, may be obtained at the Kank, or at any 
nehes, viz.: § nd Branch, 429, Strand; Lambeth 
, Bridge “Roa : Islington ranch, 97, Goswell 
Pimlico Kranch, 1, Shaftesbury Terrace, Victoria 
; Borough Branch, 60, Stones’ End, Southwark; Pic- 
5 neh, 32, Regent Circus. 

By ~— r of the Court of Directors, 
GH INNES CAMERON, General Manager. 
Chief Office, 16, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury, 


Londo n, ist October 1555. ——_ 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


GcorrisH EQUITABLE 
Established 1831. 


the amount of t) 












































ar Ist March 1855, Accumulated 
Capital excee ded. 
And the Annual Re venue e exc eeded. 
The amount paid to the representatives of dece 
members was upwards of... . 
This affords the strongest evidence of the continued pros- 
perity of this Institution, and of the immense benefit to the 
familics of deceased members. 
For Prospectuses and all information, apply 
LLIAM Cook, Agent. 





£919,000 
163,000 





. 600,900 








126, Rishopsg ute Street, atone 


[per IAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 1, Old Broad Street, Senden. 
Instituted 1820, 
William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

The Scale of Premiums adopted by this Office will be found 
of a very moderate character, but at the same time quite ade- 
quate to the risk incurred, 

Four-fifths or 80 per cent of the 
Policies every Fifth Year, and may be applicd to increase the 
sum insure, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the re- 
duction and ultimate extinction of fature Pre on 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 500/ 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain asa de bt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 502, and upwards, on the security of Policies 


Chairman. 


Profits are assigned to 






| effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when 


| for variety, 
| of workmanship 


Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britainand Ireland, | 


do hereby give Notice, that on Tuurspay, the 8th Novewnen 
Next, at 1 o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such per- 
sons as may be willing to Contract for supplying and deliver- 
ing into her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford, 

25,000 YARDS OF HESSEN. 

Half to be delivered in three weeks, and the remainder in 
three weeks afterwards, or earlier if preferred by the parties 
tendering. 

Asample of the Hessen and the conditions of the revised 
contract may be seen at the sald office. 
received after 1 o’clock on the day of treaty, nor any no- 
ticed unless made on the printed form provided for the pur- 
oat, and which may be obtained on application at the said 

ice. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and bear in the left hand corner the words “ Tender 
for Hessen,” and must also be delivered at Somerset Place 


OIL. 


J DE JONGH'S 
[ent BROW N COD-LIVER 

TESTIMONIAL FROM DR. LETHEBY, 

Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical Col- 
lege of the London Hospital, Medical Officer of Health 
to the City of London, &. &€ 

“ I have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver 
Oil which is sold at your establishment. 1 mean that variety 
which is prepared for Medicinal use in the Loffoden Isles, 
Norway, and sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. de 
Jongh, of the Hague. 

“In all cases I have found it possessing the same set of pro- 
perties, among which the presence of cholaic compounds and 
of iodine i in a state of organic combination are the most re- 
markable: in fact, the Oil corresponds in all its characters 
with that named ‘ Huile brune,’ and described as the best va- 
riety, in the masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. 

IT IS, I BELIEVE, UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THAT THIS 
DESCRIPTION OF OIL HAS GREAT THERAPEUTICAL POWER; AND, 
FROM MY INVESTIG ATIONS, I — NO DOUBT OF ITS BEING A 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED ARTIC 

College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855." 

Sold oxty in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
Sengaree aa on CO 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 

$sole Consignees ; and by most res J 
in town and eountey. : ’ - pectatle Chemsiat 

Half-pints (10 ounce es), 28. Gd. 

Quarts (46 ounces), 9s. 











; Pints (20 meee, 4s. 9d. ; 
IMPERIAL MEASURE 


No tender will be | 


they have acquired an adequate value. 

Secuniry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 
pany are protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000l, of 
which 110,000/. is invested, from the risk incurred by mem- 
bers of Mutual Societics, 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- 
clusive of the Subseribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 
by the following statement— 

At the close of the last Financial Year the 
Sums Assured, including Bonus added, 
AMOUNLEM CO... ceeccececceeceees eeerces - eee 








The Premium Fund to more th: an... 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the 
BOUTCE, TO... secreccccerseceretecees 109,000 
Insurances, without partiheetion in Profits, may be ef- 
fected at reduced rates. MUEL INGAL L , Actuary. 





ax . Q " rw . ’ > 
FEN DERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested before 
finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached clsewhere, either 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 5/. 10s ; ditto with ormolu or- 








naments and two sets of bars, 5!. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; Bronzed 
Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 31.; Steel 
Fenders from 2/. lis. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu or- 


naments, from 2/. 15s. to 71. 7s.; Fire-Irons, from Is. 9d. the 
set to di. ds. Sylvester and all other Patent Stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth-plates. All which he is enabled to sell at 
these very reduced charges— 

Firstly—from the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


and 
Secondly—from those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


GAs CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 
—The increased and increasing use of gas in private 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8, BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers all that is new and choice in 
Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, pas- 
sages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed 
expressly for him; these are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variet 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are marked 
in plain figures, at prices proportionate with ‘those which 
have tended to make his Establishment the largest and most 
ae in the kingdom, viz. from 12s. 6d. (two light) to 


I AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 
4-WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to his sea- 
son's SHOW of LAMPS. 











Itembraces ths Moderateur, (the 
best Parisian dy = maser ns of which have been carefully culled,) 
Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and other lo 
for candles ; cite comprises an assortment which, consid 
either as to extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled, 

Pure Colza Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon. 

Palmer's Candles, 9¢., 94d., and 10¢. per Ib. 

Patent Camphine, 3s. 10d. per gallon. 

The alterations and additions to these very extensive pre 
mises, (already by fur the largest in Europe,) which have oc- 
cupied the whole year, are now nearly complete d; they are 
of such a character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is 
now devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock of 
GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, (including Cutle ry, 
Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned V es, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, and Bedding,) arranged in Sixteen Large Show 

coms, so as to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the 
selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, — (per pust) free. 

ot OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, -— 3, NEWMAN 

STREET ; and 4,5, and 6, PERRY'S PLAC 






























postage 6d 
! 


| Foreign Cloaks and Mantles at the LONDON 


| for inspection (carriage free 


and up- | 


‘ = > > 
\ CUTOGRAPHS.—FOR SALE, A 
LARGE COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS, com- 
prising several hundred Letters and a large number of Franks, 
of the most important Political and Literary Characters for 
upwards ofa century. Apply, by letter, post paid, to A. M. W. 
care of Mr. Ricn Dudley PI ce, Claphs a bend. 


“{ MANDINE.—A beautiful band is in- 
P dispensable to all: itis the distinguishing mark be- 
tween refinement and vulgarity. With the aid of Amandine, 
prepared by H. BREIDENBACH, every hand may be ren- 
dered soft, beautiful, and white, every rude impression of 
weather or hard usage removed, delicacy of touch restored, 
and the seal of elegance impressed upon it, let its present 
condition be ever so unpromising. Price 2s.6d. 1578, New 


Bond Street. ea 
FASHIONS—CLOAKS,— 




















UTUMN 
4 FARMER and ROGERS beg to announce the comple- 
tion of their first delivery of PARISIAN FASHIONS, con- 
sisting of the newest materials and most recherché designs, 
Their exclusive shapes, designed by their own artistes, are 
numerous ; and the great effect produced, with the very mode- 
ice affixed to each, will again make them the most 

hionable Cloaks of the Season.—The Great Shawl and 
Cloak Emporium, 171, 173, 175, Regent Street. 

SEA- 


( YLOTHING for the Approaehing 
/ SON.—Gentlemen calling on or sending their orders to 
Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent Street and Cornhill, will find each 
article sola by them marked in plain figures, by the aid of 
which, and the ready-money system, many thousands have, 
for several years past, expe need the advantages of excel- 
lence combined with true economy. 

For the sale of the patented and other garments there are 
accredited Agents in the chief towns of Great Britain and the 
Colonies. 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


‘. NICOLL cmt 

\ ESSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
4 TALENT ont M og RIALS to be met with in Eng- 
land, France, and German 

ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, 
ONE GUINEA. 

NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEA 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF Gu INEA 
VESTS. 






















Waterproof, yet evaporable 








28 given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries 
lla 


, 116, 118, 120, Rege nt Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


JXPOSITION OF LADIES’ CLOAKS 
4 AND MANTLES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER 
WEAR.—The Nobility, and the Public, are respect- 
fully informed that the supply of british and 
GENERAL 
MOUKNING WAREHOUSE is now complete. The Pro- 
prictors have to regret that, owing tothe Artist who has 
hitherto exccuted Engravings of their Mantles being engaged 
on other works of art, they are unable this season to furnish 
their patrons with their Autumnal Fashions in Mantles and 
Millinery; but Messrs. Jay will be happy to send specimens 
to any of their customers. The 
London General Mourning Warehouse, Nos. 247, 249, and 251, 





Gentry, 
periodical 











’ es . pr ’ - 
\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and 
4 COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of the LON- 
DON GENBRAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE beg respect- 
fully to remind families whose bereavements compel them to 
adopt mourning attire, that eve article of the very best 
description requisite for a complete outfit of mourning 
be had at their Establishment at a moment's notice. The 
habitual attendance of experienced Assistants (including 
Dressmakers and Millincrs) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to y grade or 
condition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning 
is always kept made up, and a note dese riptive of the mourn- 
ing required will insure its being sent forthwith citheria 
town or into the count and on the most reasonable terms. 
Jay and Co. Proprietors 7, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 
DINNER FORD'S 


URE FLUID M AGN 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, H ache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is adm rably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly ‘auri ng Pregnancy; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sou: during digestion, 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixxrronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


‘ > Ey) : 
GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
£ favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health, by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the purpose, ROW LAN D's 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands unrivalled in its capa 
bility of eradicating all tarter and concretions, aud imparting 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, removing spots of incipient 
decay, rendering the gums firm and red,and from its aromatic 
influence imparting sweetness and pur ity to the breath. Price 
2s. 9d. per box. Cactios—The words “ Rowland’s Odonto” 
are on the label, and “ A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Matton Gar. 
den,” engraved on the Government stamp affixed on cach 
box. Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
YROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
/ ROOFING FELT has been extensively used, and pro- 
nounced efficient, and particularly applicable for Warm 
Climates. It isanon-conductor. Lis portable, being packed 
in rolls, and not liable to ds ge in carriage. It ctfectsa 
saving of half the timber usually required. It can be casily 
applied by any unpractised person, From its lightness, 
weighing only about 42Ibs. to the square of 100 feet, the cust of 
carriage is small. Under Slates, &c. in Church and c:her 
Roofs, it has been extensively used to Regulate the Temper. 
ture. Inodorous Felt, for damp walls; aud for domp floors 
under carpets and floor- cloths; also for lin houses and 
roo‘'s. Price One Penny per Square Foot. NT FRI TE D 
SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bottoms, &c. DRY HAIR 
FELT, fordeadening sound, and covering steam-boilers, pipes, 
&c. preventing the radiation of heat, thereby saving 25 per 
cent of fuel. Samples, Testimonials, and tull Instructions, on 
applicat tion to Croccos and Co. 2, Dowgate Hill, London. 


~ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATI 


WPAltEes MOC-MAIN LEVER Tiss 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective iuvention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, ishere avoided , a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite t isting power is suppli-«d by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ng sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, 
-Ininag "ATR 
KE sASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are po. ous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d, to 16s. cach 


228, PICCADILLY, 
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INBURN, OTCHAKOV, NICHO- 

LAIEV.—Stanford’s Map of the Roads, &c. be- 
tween Odessa, Nicholaief, Perekop, Simpheropol, and 
Sevastopol; with enlarged Plans of Odessa and Nicho- 
laief; compiled from the Russian Maps in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Geographical Society, the Admiralty 
Charts, and other Documents. Price, one large Sheet, 
4s.; Case, 7 78. 


S*tin FORD'S MAP’ OF THE COUN- 
TRY BETWEEN ODESSA AND PEREKOP. | 
2s. Sheet; Case, 4s. 6d. 
w ill be published on Monday. 
London: Epw ARD St ANForD, 6, C Cha wring Cross. 
TOVELLO’S EDITION ‘OF AL- 
BRECHTSBERGER’S THOROUGH- BASS and | 
HARMONY, 3 vols. in one, whole cloth, 10s, 6d.; or 
each vol. singly, 3s. 6d. Marx’s General Musical In- | 
struction, whole cloth,{ 5s. 6d.; post free, 7s. Cheru- | 
bini’s Treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue, whole | 
cloth, 6s. 6¢d.; post free, 7s. Mozart’s Succinct Tho- | 
rough-Bass School, paper cover, 10d. 
on Choir and Chorus Singing, paper cover, ls. 6d. Ca- 
tel’s Treatise on Harmony, paper cover, 2s. 6d. Being 
the first six works of “ Novello’s Libr ury for the Dit- 
fusion of Musical Knowledge.” 


ne LLO’S CHEAP 


Price, 2s. 








MUSIC is sold 


Fetis’s Treatise | 


by every respectable Musicseller and Bookseller. | 


Catalogues post free on sending 2 stamps. 


hc yp trc .LO’S original Octavo Editions of 

ORA TORIOS, bound in scarlet cloth.—Haydn’s 
Creation, 3s.; Handel’s Messiah, 4s.; Judas, 4s.; 
Israel in Fespt, 4s.; Samson, 4s.; Saul, 6s. 6d.; Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul, 6s. Gd.; and 20 others. 


TOVELLO'S 
J. Alfred Novello has now printed all the Choruses 
from the Octavo Edition of the Oratorios, at 1jd., 3d., 
4\d., or 6d. Every Chorus may thus be had distinet; 
in vocal sc ore, With organ accompaniment, for a few 
pence. Lists gratis. 


TOVELLO’s GLEE HIVE: a Collection 


Be of the most popular Glees and Madrigals, in vocal | 


score, with ad lib. accompaniment for piano. In 3 
vols. cloth gilt, 8s. each. Also, 
2d. to 6d. each. Lists gratis. 


N’'OVELLO'S SCHOOL ROUND BOOK: 
y a Collection of 50 Rounds and Catches, arranged 
according to their relative difficulty. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Powett Mercatre. Second Edition, price 1s. 
Also, a second Set of 50 Rounds, price ls.; or the two 
Sets bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TOVELLO'’S Edition of RINK’S PRAC- 

Z TICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. Complete folio.) 

Op. 55. 

German Directions and Terms translated into English. 
Price 15s. ; or in 6 Parts, 3s. each. 

. A. NOVELLO, London and New York. 


ARASER’S MAGAZIN rE, for Nov MBER. 
Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. ConTarns: 

The Monktons of Wincot | Worthies. 
Abbey. Edited by Wil- | A Campaign with the Rus- 
kie Collins. Part I. sian Army. 

The Science and Esthetics | Imaginary Conversations : 
of Colour. Asinius Pollio and Li- 

American Parties, Past cinius Calvus. By Wal- 
and Present. By the ter Savage Landor. 
Author of ‘* The Upper | The Early History of Rus- 
Ten Thousand.” Part i 








sia. 
° Hugh Miller. 
** Clavering St. Mary,” and | The Condition of France. 
a Talk about Devon 
London : Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


On the lst of November 1855 will be published, price 
ls. with 2 eens by H. K. Browne, ‘(Phiz, ) 
Part XIII. o é 

I ARRY. COVERDALE’S COURT- 

SHIP, AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT: show- 
ing how this misguided young man fell from the ways 
of good fellowship and (in)sobriety ; how for his sins 

he was coudemned to—Matrimony; together with a 

detailed account of his sufferings in that state of bond- 

age! By Frank E. Smepiey, Author of “ Frank 

Fairlegh,” ‘* Lewis Arundel,” &c. 

Virtue, Hatt, and Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. the Second Edition’ 

with much new matter on Russia. 

TARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from 

HERAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW, and ST. 

PETERSBURG. By Major James Apsorr, Bengal 

Artillery. 

“* The peculiar applicability of much of Major Abbott’s 
narrative to present circumstances must be our excuse 
for quoting so largely. We are sure the public will, 
like ourselves, be glad to refresh their recollection of 
this spirited, instructive, and gentlemanly book.”— 
Press, October 20. 

London: JAMES Mapven, 8, Leadenhall Street. 
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912° ~MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 

FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
vapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru- 
ple Patents of 1840-'51-'54 and 1855, including their Gun- 
powder- Proof Solid Lock and Door, ( without which no Safe 
is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER’S PHGENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
POOL, the most comp!ete and extensive in the world. Show- 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 47, 
Moorgate Street, City. Cire: ulars tree by post. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 


PILLS excellent Remedies for Abscesses.—Mr. Wm. 
Alsop, of the sloop Wesley, informed Mr. Reinhardt, drug- 
gist, Hull, that a child of his had a dreadful abscess on the 
thigh, and that the medical men gave him no hopes of the 
child's life. Mr. Reinhardt then recommended him to use 
Holloway's Ointment: he did so; and the abscess soon heal- 
ed, and the little patient is now as well and as strong as any 
child can be, entirely through the virtues of the Ointment, 
which are beyond all praise. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world ; at Professor Hottowayr'’s Establish- 
ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York ; 
z A. “= aaa aan A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and H. 

ta. 


OCTAVO CHORUSES.— | 


| Jowert, M.A. 


Lists gratis. | 


| 


| Second Edition. 


in 83 Numbers, from | 


| By H. G. 


| 





. A of C.C.C, Oxford, 
Carefully revised and corrected; with the | nes 


Now ready, Third Thousand, with Map and 
Wood-cuts, Svo. 12s. 


RAVELS in the CRIMEA, and along | 1, 


the SEA of AZOF, and the SHORES of the 
BLACK SEA. By H. Danny SEYMOt kr, M.P. 
Joun Mureay, Albemarle Street. 


BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONELS 
or THE ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


HE NAUTICAL ALMANACK, 


and Astronomical Ephemeris, for 1859. Witha 
Supplement, containing Ephemerides of Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno, and Vesta; and approximate ones of the newly- 
| discovered Planets for 1856. 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street, 
_ sé isher to the Admiralty. 


Albemarle Street, 18? 1855. 


MURRAY’S LIS OF 
WORKS — READY. 


| MR. DANBY SEYMOUR’S NEW WORK. 
lr 
| 
| 











M* 


A TREATISE on ‘the AUGUSTINIAN 
DOCTRINE of PREDESTINATION. By Rev. J. 
B. Moztey, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Svo. Mis. 


It. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS. 
With Critical Notes and Dissertations. By Rev. B. 

Fellow and Tutor of Baliol College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


IT. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 

| CORINTHIANS. With Critical Notes and Disserta- 

tions. By Rev. A. P. Srantey, M.A. Canon of Can- 
terbury. 2 vols.Svo. 24s. 


Iv. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 
CANTERBURY. By Rev. A. P. Srantey, M.A. 
Wood-cuts. Svo. 8s. Gd, 


A MEMOIR OF B ISHOP STANLEY. 
With his Addressesand Charges. By Rev. A. P. Sray- 
LEY, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Also, just ready. 


VI. 

A HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 
Lippe tt, D.D, Dean of Christ Church. 2 


ols. S8vo. . VII. U Ls 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN 

THE THREE FIRST CENTURIES. By Rev. J. J. 

Bunt, late Margaret P = ssor of Divinity. Svo. 


FAITH AND P i AC TICE; an Exposi- 
tion of the Principles and Duties of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. By Rev. Joan Penrose, M.A. formerly 
Post 5vo. 


NOTES 
PALESTINE. By Rev. 
Svo. 


OF TRAVEL IN SINAT AND 
A. P. Stantey, M.A. Maps 
Street. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle 


Just published, a m E dition, = 1 vol. feap. 33. Gd. 
1 let 
\ ARIA E DGE W OR THs EARLY 
4 LESSONS. An entirely New Edition, revised ; 
Frontispiece and Vignette, from Designs by Absolon. 
*,° The Edition in Four Half-Crown Volumes is still 
on sale, viz. : 

Vols. I. and II. with Engravings, 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

Vols. III, and LV. with Engravings, 18mo. 5s, cloth. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Houlston and 
Stone oman; H. Washbourne; Tegg and Co.: Rout- 
| ledge and c o.; Darton and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; 
Hall and Co. ; Ingram and Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, 





In a few days, Svo. 78. 6d. 
AMBRIDGE ES 
CONTENTS : 
The Life and Genius of Moliére. 
son, M.A, 


SAYS. 


By C. K. Wat- 


M.A. F.G.S 

Limitations to Severity in War. 
ton, M.A. 

On the re, of Matter. 
ing, 

The Relation of Novels to Life. 


Stephen, B.A. 
Prospects ‘of the By R. E. Hughes, 


By Charles Bux- 
By G. D. Live- 


sritish Navy. 
Tennyson’ s Poems. 
General eon and Classical Studies. 
G. Clark, 
London: — wr Parker and Son, West Strand. 


By W. 





Just published, price ls, the Second Part of 


HAMBERS'S HISTORY OF THE 

RUSSIAN WAR. With Maps, Plans, and Pic- 

torial IMustrations. (Uniform with the Pictorial His- 
tory of England.) Issuing in Monthly Parts, 
Price 1s. 2d. the Seventh Number of 

HAMBERS’S NEW and IMPROVED 

ATLAS for the PEOPLE. 
To be completed in 12 Numbers, at 1s. 2d. each. 





Price 1s. henteomely ie & cloth, the Second 


ume 

HE PIC TORI AL. HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND, brought up to the Russian War. A 

New and Improved Issue, Illustrated with upwards 
of 1600 Wood Engravings. 


Price 12s, basteeney sane in cloth, the Second 


‘HE PICTORIAL "BIBLE. Being the 
Old and New Testaments, according to the Au- 
thorized Version: with Notes by Dr. Kirro. A New 
and Improved Issue. Splendidly Illustrated with 
Wood-cuts, &c. 
W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 





| 


On Friday next, in 8vo. with many Wood-cuts, 


EREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATEKIA 
MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, Vol. Il. Part 

Fourth Edition. Edited by A. 8S. TayLor, M.D. &c. 

and G. O. Rees, M.D. 

Lately published, a New Edition, feap. 8vo. price 7s. 

PEREIRA’S LECTURES on POLARIZED LIGHT. 

Edited by the Rev. Bapen Power, M.A 

L ondon: Loyemax, Brows, Green, and LoncmMans. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY HOLLAND'S 
MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS, 
Just published, in 1 vol. Svo. price 18s. cloth, 


: ee NOTES and REFLEC- 








TIONS. By Sir Hexry Ho wtanp, Bart. M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician ln Ordinary to her Majesty ‘the Queen and to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert. Third Edition, 
with Alterations and Additions. 

_London: Loneo: aN, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Social Life in the XVIUth and XIXth Centuries. 
NEW WORK BY JOHN STRANG, LL.D. 
On November 1, 8vo. cloth, price lis. 

\LASGOW and its CLUBS; or Glimpses 

I of the Condition, Manners, Characters, and Od- 
ay s of the City during the Last and Present Century. 
By Joun Srrane, LL.D. 

London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grirrryn and Co. 
Publishers to the Un iversity of Glasgow. 











Now ready, in i 1 thick vol. price 6s, 
. 


_ 
4 


4196 pp. 
i L 7 . 
A Tale. 

“Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

*Tis only noble to be good: 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
— TENNYSON. 
J. Masrers, Aldersgate Street, and New 
Bond Street. 


NEW LIFE OF MILTON, BY MR. KEIGHTLEY. 
in Svo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


ow read y. 
Tt v IFE, OPINIONS, AND WRIT- 

INGS of JOHN MILTON; with an Introduction to 
* Paradise Lost.” By Tuomas Kricurtey. 

“Mr. Keightley contributes the kind of close, sug- 
gestive information which is likely to be valuable to 
those who study Milton in earnest.”— Westminster Rev. 

_London: CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 
AGE, AUTHORS, and AUTHORITY 
of the PENTATEUCH. Introduction to the 
Book of Genesis, with a Commentary on the Opening 
Portion. From the German of Dr. Perer Vox Boutey, 
late Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in 
the University of Kinigsberg. Edited by James Here 
woop, M.P. F.R.S. 
Joun CHAPMAN, 


London : 





8, King William Street, Strand. 





To be published on the 30th October, in two large vo- 
nes, Svo. handsomely ae 1, and bound in cloth, 
wi itl 1 Portraits, | wice 30. 


i LIFE ‘and W ORKS of GOETHE; 


With Sketches of his Age and Contenaporaries, 


, from published and unpublished sources. By G. H. 


The English Lan; guagein America, By C. A. Bris- 
ted, B } 
Notes on Modern Geography. By Francis Galton, 


| Legend. 


| B. Foster. 
By Fitzjames | 


L EWES, Author of the *‘ Biographical History of Philo- 
sophy,” &e. 
- Goethe’ s heart, which few knew, was as great as 
his intellect, Which all knew.”—JuNG STILuine. 
London : Davip Nutr, 270, Strand. 


Rk. COMBE’'S WORKS ON HEALTH 
AND EDUCATION, 

1. PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION. Fourteenth Edition, Edited by James 
Coxe, M.D. 3s. 6d 

ON DIGESTION AND DIET. 
Edited by James Coxe, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

3. THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY, for the 
Use of Parents. Eighth Edition. With Appendix by 
James Coxe, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

MaAcLacnLan and Srewart, Edinburgh. 
SimpKin, Manrswact, and Co. London. 


“MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. 


In a few days, in feap. 8vo. 
+ hese SONG OF HIAWATHA. By 
Davip Boave, Fleet Street. 


Henry Wapswortn Lonxcreciow. 
Of whom may be had, 
1. LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. Illustrated Edition, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2ls.; morocco gilt, or antique, 30s. 
2, LONGFELLOW’S POEMS: including the Golden 
With Portrait. Fceap. 8vo. 5s, 6d.; morocco, 


Ninth Edition. 


lds, 
3. LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION. Illustrated by 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2ls.; morocco, 30s. 


NEW VOLUME OF * ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE 
SCIENCES.” 
rice 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
FLLEMENTARY CHEMISTRY of the 
4 IMPONDERABLE AGENTS and of INOR- 
GANIC BODIES; including Light, Heat, Electricity, 
and Magnetism; the Simple Chemical Bodies, or Ele- 
ments, and their Inorganic Compounds. By Jouy 
Scorrern, M.B. Lond. late Professor of Chemistry at 


| the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 


Volumes Completed, price 4s. 6d. each, uniform with 
the above. 

ORGANIC NATURE, Vol. I. Including Physiology; 
Structure of the Skeleton and the Teeth, by Professor 
Owen; and Vavieties of the Human Species, by Dr. 
Latham. 


ORGANIC NATURE, Vol. IT. Including Botany, and 


Zotlogy of Invertebrated Animals, by Dr. Edward 
Smith, and W. S. Dallas. F.L.S. 
THE MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES, by Professor 


Young, the Rev. J. F. Twisden, M.A, and Alexander 

Jardine, Esq. C.E. 

London: Hovterox and StoneMAN, 65, Paternoster 
Row; and Wm. 8. Orr and Co, Amen Corner. 


DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND DEPRESSION. 
Just published, price ly.; post free for 14 stamps, 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 

Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 
Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
Bya Physician.—Snerwoop and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Maxy, 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford 
Street ; and all Booksellers. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, 


Eighth Edition. Vol. IX. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND NUMEROUS 
ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL, 


Principal Contents : 


ENTOMOLOGY, FISHERIES, and EDWARD | 


FORBES 


By James Witson, F.R.S.E. 
EPHRAEM SYRUS. 

By Rev. Henny Bvreess, LL.D. 
EPISCOPACY. 


By Rev. Grorcr Gieioc, D.D. 


ERASMUS and FEUPAL LAW. 
By Davip Invine, LL.D, 


EQUATIONS. 

By James Ivory, F.R.S. 
ETHNOLOGY. 

By R. G. Latuam, M.A. M.D. 
ETRUSCANS, EUGENE, FENELON, &c. 


By James Browyxe, LL.D, 


EUROPE. 


By Cuartes Macranenx, F.R.S.E, and James 


LAWwnir. 


By Rev. W. L. Avexanper, D.D. 


EXCHANGE, EXCHEQUER BILLS, and 
EXCISE. 


By J. R. M‘Cuttocs. 





Next weck will be published, the Seconp Vo.ume of 


PROFESSOR WILSON'S 
NOCTE 


AMBROSTAN &. 


Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor FERRIER. 
To be completed in Four Volumes, crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





This day is published, 


Svo. with Map and Illustrations, price 12s. 6¢. cloth, 


MINNESOT 4. AND THE FAR 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 


Late Civil Secretary and Superintend 


WEST. 


ent-General of Indian Affairs in Canada, Author of “ The Russian Shores 
of the Black Sea,” Xe. 


Originally published in ‘* Blackwood's Magazine.’’) 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


| 
| 
| NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
| 


ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
By every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum. 
The preference is given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and 
Travel. The pest works of Fiction are also freely added. 








For Prospectuses apply to 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford § 


nd 76, Cross Stveet, Manchester. 


et, London; 








Recently completed, 
| THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 


| WAVERLEY NOVELS 


EXTREME UNCTION, FATHERS, FEDE- ' 


RAL GOVERNMENT, &c. 
Sy Rev. J. Tayvuon, D.D, 


FABLE and FALLACY. 
By Wittram Spatprxo, A.M. Professor of Logic 
in the University of St. Andrews, 


FALCONER,  FAROERAR, and FAIRFAX. 


Sy Roper tUTHERS. 


FASHION. 
By Dr. Doray, Author of “ Habits and Men,” Xe 


FERMANAGH. 


By Henry Senior. 
FEZZAN. 

Revised by Aveustvs PeTeERMANN, 
FICHTE 

By Jon» Cotaunovrn, F.R.S.E. 


FIFESHIRE ond FORTH. 


By Tuomas Bancray. 


FIGURE of the EARTH. 


By Tuomas Gattoway, F.R.S, 


FILTER. 
By Grorce Bucnanay, F.R.S.E. 


FLINTSHIRE. 
By Joux Girpwoop. 
FLORIDA. 


sy J. Suitn Homans, New York, 


FLUXIONS. 
By Witiiam Wattace, LL.D, 


FONTANA, FORSTER, and FOURCROY. 


By Tuomas Youne, M.D, | 


FOOD. 
By Tuomas Lixpiey Kemwr, M.D, 
FORFAR. 
By James Cowie. 
FORTIFICATION. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Portiock, Woolwich. | 
FOSTER. 
By J. E. Rytanp, M.A. 
FOX, C. J. | 
By Joun ALLEN. 
Evidence, Euripides, 
Examinations, Exhibition, 
Ephesus, Falkland Islands, 
Epicurean Philosophy, Fanaticism, 
Essex, Faroe Islands, | 
Estremadura, Flamstead, 
Etty, and | 
Euphrates, Vitrified Forts. | oy 
And a great variety of New Miscellaneous Matter ee 


and Extensive Improvements, 








EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
Lospon : Suvpxry, MARSHALL, and Co, 
And sold by all Booksellers, 





| 
| oi HISTORICAL WORKS. 


; bound, 5s. 


Propvcep at a cost of 15,00 
It is illustrated by upwards 


’. and forming one of the handsomest works published in this country. 
of Two Hundred Engravings on Steel, after Drawings by 
Turner, Lanpsrre, Sranrintp, Witkxre, Roperts, Frrru, Warp, Putiurs, Ecmore, Faep, 
&e. including VPortraits of the His torical Pr rsonages described in the Novels. These Plates are 
engraved in the very first style of the art, and by their characteristic expression, and spirit of exe- 
cution, impart an additional interest to the text which they illustrate. 


The Limrany Epirion contains Sir Walter Scott’s latest Introductions and Notes, and some 
curious additions to “ Guy Mannering” and the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” besides a carefully- 
prepared Index to the whole of the Characters and Principal Incidents in the Novels, 


All those who would possess a copy of “ these inimitable Fictions,” in which the creations of the 
, Author are worthily represented by the pencil of the Artist, are recommended to add this Series 
| to their Libraries. 


Complete in Twenty-five Volumes, demy 8vo. with 210 Engravings, 


elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt, price .........s.sseescceeeneees £13 2 6 
| A. and C, BLACK, Edinburgh; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London. 
And all Booksellers. 





| NOTICE. Now ready at all the Booksellers, in 2 vols. 21s, 
Mr. Bentiey will publish the following Editions of : r x yy N SIBER 
\ R. PRESCOTT’S NEW WORK, \ . -~ nd asa. 
pt HISTORY OF ! THE REIGN OF PHILIP * From these admirable memoirs the reader may de- 
THE SECOND OF SPAIN rive a clear idea of Russian political society. Mr. Her- 
I. zen’s narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and un- 
| LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. demy Svo. with Por- | doubtedly authentic, is indeed superior in interest to 
traits and other Illustrations. 25s. nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.”—Athe- 
| [On Monday the 29th. | neum. 
Also, just ready, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


HE LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET, 
rt. QUEEN OF NAVARRE, from numerous Ori- 
CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol. post 8vo, with a | ginal Sources. By Miss Freer, Author of the ** The 
Portrait. 5s. Life of Marguerite D’Ango uléme.’ 
London: Ricuarp Bextriey, Publisher in Ordinary Hurst and Biackerr, Publishers, Successors to 
to her Majesty. Henry Cotzury, 13, Great Marlborous gh Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NEW EDITIONS, NOW READY, 1 ILLICEN ot r; = onrten, to 8 vale Life. 
rue nero Sth Vane TSO ssxmenta. | yy Tuer ma teen ey ie 
In crown post, bound : and powerfully conceived orks that has ever come 
THE CONQUEST ‘OF “MEXICO. In crown post, \HE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


By Mrs. La Tovcue. 


II. 
| CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. small 8vo. with Por- 
traits. 10s. arly next week, 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU, In crown post, 


bound. 5s, XY E R T R D E. 
2 aoe . T Mrs. Tro.rore. 
Three Volume Editions, with Plates. \HE PRIEST 'S NIECE. By the 
THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, f | Author of “* Lionel Deerhurst.” 
3 vols. double crown, with Plates, bound, 4s. each vol. Author 


THE CON pa . . Hverst and Biackerr, Publishers, Successors to 
OF ME} 0, : 3. le a fn , . 
PPh og very Loans - =a h oa. warts Henry Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 3 vols. double MADVIG’S GRE “EK SYNTAX, BY ARNOLD AND 
crown, with Plates, bound, 4s. each vol. BRO —In square 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. 1 vol. . T 
double crown, with Plate, bound. 4s, S*X TAX ‘of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
especially of the Attic Dialect, for the Use of 
: a Schools. By Professor Mapvic. Translated from the 
Library Editions. German by the Rev. H. Browse, M.A. and Edited by 
THE KEIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. the Rev. T. K. Arnoup, M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, 
-- aa demy 5vo. handsomely bound, with Plates. and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With an Appendix on the Greek Particles, by the Trans- 
tHE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. In 2 vols. demy | lator. 
8vo. handsomely bound, with Plates, 21s. *“ This work, profound enough to satisfy the wants 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU. In 2 vols. demy | of advanced scholars, is so perspicuous and well ar- 
8vo. handsomely bound, with Plates. 21s. ranged as to be adapted for use in schools. The nice- 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. lvol. | ties of the language are set forth with much clearness, 
demy 8vo. handsomely bound, with Plate. 10s. 6d, and illustrated by a i abundance of well-chosen ex- 
London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, | amples from classic writers.’ — Atheneum, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty, Riyixcrons, Waterloo Place. 
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i URRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS.— 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, Vol. II. 
will be published on the 3lst Insrant. 
Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 
MISS SINCLAIR’S NEW NOVEL. 
$" Monday next, in 3 vols. 
ROSS RPOSES. 
By - Srxcratr, Author of “ Beatrice.” 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
In post Svo. price 7s. 6d. 


Second Edition, 
') eceeeeeees ASPECTS OF 








FAITH 
AND DUTY. 


Discourses by Joun James Tayier, B.A. 
London: Loneman and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ETHICAL SCIENCE POPULARIZED. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
N ESSAY on INTC ITIVE MORALS: 
being an attempt to popularize Ethical Science. 
Part I. Theory of Morals. 
London: Loxemay, Brown, 
On the Sist October will be publis Tie in handsome 
folio, price 6s. Part VIII. of 
HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
NATURE PRINTED (Life Size.) Parts I. to 
VII. are always on sale. 
Brapbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


~~ On 1 Nov. < the ® iret Bove, price 5d.; or 6d. 
ped, of 
ATURDAY RE ViEW of POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, 
ssa 445, West Strand. 


is day, Svo. 
JLATONIS PHILEBUS with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Cuartes Bapuam, D.D. 
Head Master of Birmingham and Edgbaston Proprie- 
tary School. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Ina few days, feap. 
-_e S FOR THE “TIMES. By 
By the same Author, Third and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6¢, 


Cuanrtes Kinosiry, Rector of Eversley. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This ‘day, d4to. with a Volume of Plates, 42s. 


HE BRITISH PAL.ZOZOIC ROCKS 
AND FOSSILS. 
By the Rev. Professor Sepcwick and Professor M‘Coy. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Cambridge: Deicnron, Bret, and Co.; and MacmiL- 
LAN and Co. 


Green, and LoncMAns. 


























$ ‘is published, post 8vo. price 2s. 
SUBJECTIVE LOGIC 
HEGEL. Translated by Dr. H. Stoman and J. 
Watton. Revised by a Graduate of Oxford. To which 
are added some Remarks by H. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





Just published, 8vo. 4s. 6d.; neatly bound in cloth, 5s- 


HE PATENT LAWS OF ALL Na- 
TIONS; 


OF WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE; 








to which is prefixed, a concise History of | 


the Measures ‘adopted to obtain the Patent Law Amend- | 


ment Act, 1852. By Mr. E. J. Hvenes, at the Patent 
Offices, 123, Chancery Lane, London; 17, Cross Street, 
Manchester; and 14, Clayton Square, Liverpool ; where 
the work may be procured. 


Gratis from any Bookseller, 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 





LOGUE, containing every information regarding | 


the size, style of binding, price, &c. of the various Edi- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott's W ritings and Life. 

A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Hovxsron and Sroxr- 
man, London; and every Bookseller in Town and 
Country. 


May now be had, ee 


OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


NY 
A NOVELS, with his latest Introductions and | 


Notes, sewed in beautifully Illuminated Cover, 
Price EIGHTEENPENCE, 
Apam and Cuaxtes Brack, Edinburgh; Hovisron 
and Stoneman, London; sold by all Booksellers, and 
at the Railw ay Stations. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 13s. 6d.; or 
separately, 7s. 6d. and 6s. each, 


P ARLY CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
4 STATUTES, from the Thirteenth to Sixteenth 
Century, with the Statutes of Peterhouse, Clare Hall, 
and Pembroke College, in English. Collected by JAMES 
Heywoop, M.P. F.R.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


THE LATE JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Just published, with Portraits and Vignettes, Vols. III. 
and IY. in post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


EMOIRS of JAMES MON TGOMERY: 
and Conversations. 


including Selections from his Correspondence 

By Joun Hottanp and James 
Everett. 
London: 





Lonemay, Brows, Green, and Lonomuans. 





NEW WORK ON art ig AND THE 
MOLY LAND. 
On Saturday next will be published, in 1 vol. post Svo. 
price 10s. 64. 
)ASTERN EX PERIENCES COL- 
4 LECTED DURING a WINTER TOUR in 
EGYPT and the HOLY LAND. By Apam Srerxmetz 
KENNARD. 


London : LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


THE PE OPLE’'S SUN ~~ 
Just published, pp. 24, price 6d. 
HE PEOPLE'S SU NDAY. e Letter 
to the Right Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 
on his late Sunday Trading Bill. By an Oxford M.A. 
“ Now, really ‘this appears the common case 
of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday." ¥ 





Hoop. 
London: Errincuam Wirsoy, Ll, Royal Exchange. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


By Ronert Browninea. 
(November 10.) 


In 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, 


WESTERN WANDERINGS; 
OR A PLEASURE TOUR IN CANADA. 
By Wma. H. G. Kryaston, 

(Early in November.) 











In 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE; 
ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
RESOURCES. 

By Baron Von HaxtTHAvsEn, 
Author of ** Transcaucasia,” &c. 
Translated and Issued under the Immediate 
Sanction of the Author. 

(Ne arly ready.) 

NEW WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* FESTUS ” 

Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 


THE MYSTIC, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Purr James Barrey. 














PIEDMONT, PAST AND PRESENT. 





Just published, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, with Map and 


Tables, price 24s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF PIEDMONT, 
From the Earliest Times to September 1855. 
By Antonio GALLENGA, 

Member of the Sardinian Parliament, &e. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post Svo. price 7s. 
PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 








WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. 
By Tuomas BALLANTYNE. 





Just published, in vol. post 8vo. price ds. 
THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SCHAMYL AND 
THE MURIDS. 

By Baron Von HaxTHAUsEN. 
Translated from his Original MS. and now first 
published. 


Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


THE WAR IN THE EAST, 
FROM THE YEAR 1853 TILL JULY 1855. 
AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL SKETCH OF THE 
CAMPAIGNS ON THE DANUBE, IN 
ASIA, AND IN THE CRIMEA. 

With a Glance at the probable Contingencies of 
the Next Campaign. 


By General Groner Kapka. 











Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s, 
THE SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 





| THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY, 








OF SAINTES : 
HIS LABOURS AND DISCOVERIES IN 


ART AND SCIENCE. 
By Henry Morey. 





In 1 vol. foolseap 8vo. price 3s. 67. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


With Illustrative Specimens for the Use of 
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